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A WORKING-MAN’S RECOLLECTIONS. 


My earliest recollections are associated with my father’s 
workshop. In looking back to the youthful period of 
life, and the years immediately succeeding, it has often 
occurred to me that some particulars might be revived, 
which, in the present day, when the great questions of 
education, food, and work, are occupying the public 
mind, would assist in exposing a defect or suggesting a 
remedy. Perhaps one of the most effectual means of 
arriving at just conclusions on which to base practical 
remedial measures, would be to get a number of opera- 
tives and artisans to make a clean breast of it—to en- 
lighten the world honestly as to their social economy, 
their ways and means, sayings and doings. 

As soon as I could hold a hammer, the workshop was 
my chief place of resort after school hours and on half 
holidays. I had a mechanical turn, and was fond of 
handling tools, and was brought up to consider myself 
as destined to become a cabinetmaker, and to plod 
through life at the side of the bench. For more than 
twenty years I pursued this calling, never dreaming 
that any other sphere of existence would open before 
me. I have consequently mingled much with working- 
men, and had abundant opportunities of becoming ac- 
quainted with their prevalent habits and modes of 
thinking. 

The establishment to which the workshop apper- 
tained was in a country town within a hundred miles 
of London ; the number of ‘ hands’ employed, including 
an apprentice or two, varied from six to nine, according 
to the state of business. The hours of work from March 
to October were from six in the morning till seven in 
the evening, and during the other half-year work com- 
menced in the morning at daylight, and ended an hour 
later at night. Working by candlelight commenced for 
the season on the 13th of October—why this particular 
day was selected I never could make out—and ended 
punctually on the Ist of March. The men had half an 
hour for their breakfast at eight, an hour for dinner at 
twelve, and half an hour for tea between four and five 
in the afternoon: at times, however, instead of going 
home to the latter meal, they drank a pint of beer in 
the workshop. They were punctual in their attendance, 
according to the conventional acceptation of the term; 
that is, if they reached the shop within five or ten 
minutes of the exact time, it was considered as being 
all fair; but the hour of leaving off work presented a 
singular contrast to the loose and straggling system of 
arrival; then every one was ready to depart, even before 
the ‘ clock was cold.’ 

The description of the proceedings of one day would 
suffice, in main points, as an example of what took place 
year after year. On commencing in the morning, or on 
returning from a meal, several minutes were always 


wasted in gossip while each man took off his coat and 
put on his jacket and apron; then a desultory stroke 
or two of the saw or plane would be given, interrupted 
by a few additional snatches of conversation: move- 
ment at first seemed irksome, and perhaps a quarter of 
an hour was lost in getting the shop fairly under way. 
All at once, after the lapse of an hour or so, some topic 
of general interest—a prize-fight, murder, or ‘ radical 
reform’—would be started; and as cabinetmaking is 
too noisy a trade to allow of talking and working at 
the same time, a general suspension of labour ensued. 
The debate not unfrequently produced a quarrel; and 
as the excitement increased, the epithets ‘ fool,’ ‘liar,’ 
&c. were bandied about without the slightest regard for 
decorum, or respect for personal feelings. Notwith- 
standing the heat of disputation on such occasions, 
there seemed to be a tacit understanding that one eye 
and ear should be kept on the alert for the master’s 
approach. No sooner was this perceived, or his foot 
heard on the stair, than the signal was given, and all 
hands fell to working as busily as bees. While the 
master remained in the shop, this assumed diligence 
was kept up, and if any one spoke, it was with sup- 
pressed voice. No sooner, however, did the principal 
disappear, than an immediate slackening followed— 
every arm seemed suddenly deprived of half its energy, 
every tongue was loosened. 

The disputes were, in the majority of instances, on the 
most trivial points; and in proportion to the speakers’ 
ignorance of the subject under discussion, so was the 
vehemence of the debate. The arguments were gene- 
rally marked by bitter and obstinate prejudices—pre- 
judices of the class. This is a most lamentable and 
fatal characteristic ; but I shall have occasion to advert 
to it further by and by: as yet, many details remain to 
be brought forward. 

Our sketch so far may be considered as filling up the 
forenoon: in the afternoon, about four o’clock in sum- 
mer, or at dusk in winter, a proposition would now and 
then be made to ‘have in some beer,’ or purl, or egg-hot, 
according to the season. It was not what is called a 
drinking-shop, but the men would drink beer whenever 
they could get it, and consider themselves ill treated if 
none were offered to them when they were out at work. 
On this point much might be said respecting the defi- 
ciency of proper independence of character under which 
such a state of feeling would prevail. As regards 
drinking, however, a great advance had becn made upon 
the workmen of the preceding half century. An old 
man who had worked in the shop during a long course 
of years often related particulars of the scenes he had 
witnessed. To quote his words, ‘a bushel of beer was 
often drunk in a morning before eleven o'clock,’ and all 
sorts of tricks and subterfuges were had recourse to in 
order to evade the master’s notice. The youngest hand 
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would generally be posted as sentinel, and when no other 
mode of escaping observation presented itself, the beer 
would be drawn up at a back window by a string. 

In many workshops an absurd system of fines pre- 
yails, the main object of which is to accumulate a fund 
to be expended for beer: cabinetmakers are no excep- 
tion. Fines are sometimes levied if the grindstone, or 
rubbing-down stone, on which plane-irons are sharpened 
be not used according to certain prescribed regulations : 
sometimes a point connected with the fire and candle, 
with the glue-pot or tinder-box, constituted the ground 
of an imposition. Then there is the ‘ footing,’ or buck- 
sheesh, expected from every new hand engaged to work 
at the shop. Should the new hand prove refractory, 
and object to pay his footing, he lays himself open to 
all sorts of annoyances, the chief of which is taking 
away and concealing his tools, if he have any. This is 
called ‘setting old Mother Shornie to work;’ and as 
the poor man’s tools disappear one by one, the old lady 
is said to have carried them off. Should he want to 
use the glue, another will immediately snatch the pot 
from the fire and keep it on his own bench. The upshot 
is, that the recusant either pays the fine or quits the 
shop. Bad luck, too, to the unfortunate wight whose 
apron was hemmed at the bottom! he immediately 
rendered himself liable to a fine, as the immemorial 
custom of the craft requires the apron to be decorated 
with a fringe made by pulling out a few cross threads 
at its lower extremity. Among blacksmiths, when a 
man mounts a new apron, it must be stamped with a 
quart pot, which it is needless to say is brought in full 
of beer; and a painter, while at work, becomes ‘ fineable’ 
if he drop his brush, and it be picked up by a shopmate 
before he can recover it. Some of these laws were en- 
forced in our workshop: one of the men appointed by 
the others acted as treasurer. When the time came for 
drinking the sum collected, it often fell short of anti- 
cipation, leaving room to suspect the treasurer’s faith. 
The same fact was also observed with regard to a fund 
raised by penny a-week subscriptions for the relief of 
*tramps:’ it was never so large as it ought to have 
been 


There was a difference in morning and afternoon 
conversation : the former has been described ; the latter, 
especially after beer, was somewhat more boisterous 
and unseemly. So it went on with little variation 
year after year. There was no ambition, no aspiration, 
no notion of daily bettering, of steadily carrying out a 


fixed purpose, save that of supplying animal wants. | ceased 


This, it may be said, is so pre-eminent a necessity, as 
to absorb all others; but we are told that, 


* Well-earned, the bread of service yet may have 
A mounting spirit.’ 


A hand-to-mouth mode of living had become second 
nature with all in the shop: their sole recreation, whether 
married or single, was to pass the evenings in the tap- 
room of a public-house; such a thing as a walk in the 
fields, or listening to a lecture at the Mechanics’ Insti- 
tute, was never thought of, or, if thought of, never put 
in practice. As may be inferred under such circum- 
stances, the moral code was lax; everything was fair, 
unless you were found out; and if by any chance a de- 
faulter was detected, the general feeling, instead of con- 
trition, was—‘ More fool he not to have managed it 
better.’ I well remember certain current phrases which 
were familiar to me before I was old enough to under- 
stand their import—* What the master don’t miss, comes 
to the man; ‘ What a person does not know, does him 
no harm ;’ or, ‘It’s no use to starve in a cook’s shop:’ 
all vicious sayings, importing a low tone of morality. 
Acting on these principles, nails, screws, sand-paper, 
small pieces of veneer, in fact anything that could be 
easily secreted, was carried away; and, what is not a 
little singular, such acts were never looked upon as 
stealing ; ‘ taking it home’ was the recognised term. No 
one scrupled to work on his own private account, using 
the master’s time and at any job which he 


might have picked up among his own connections; the 
contraband object being hastily laid aside whenever 
the employer made his appearance. Among other in- 
stances, 1 have known a man to make a dozen chairs 
in a shop constantly overlooked by a foreman, and carry 
them away piecemeal concealed about his person. Small 
articles inadvertently left in a chest of drawers, writing- 
desk, or other furniture sent in for repair, were always 
regarded as lawful prizes, and appropriated accordingly. 
All this might be set down to an attempt on the part 
of a subordinate class to indemnify themselves for the 
absence of privileges enjoyed by others, but, as we have 
seen in the treasurer’s defalcation, they were not truc 
to one another. And it almost invariably happened 
that the messenger sent out to buy bread, and cheese, 
and beer, or the materials for concocting egg-hot, made 
a profit for himself out of the contributions by purchas- 
ing deficient or inferior articles. The detail of such 
facts is a melancholy one: no attempt, however, has 
been made to overstate the evil; the knowledge of its 
existence may perhaps lead to measures of melioration. 

Occasionally a London hand on tramp was taken in 
for a short time; his stay generally had the effect of 
interfusing a little metropolitan slang with the provin- 
cial vernacular. One useful result, however, followed : 
the new-comer furnished us with hints how to work, 
contrivances for abridging and expediting labour, or a 
new style of construction, which we could continue 
after he had left. But our men were very ill-equipped 
with tools: scarcely one, indeed, who did not avail 
himself of the most miserable make-shifts; anything to 
save the outlay of a shilling. With these they would 
go on for years, unaware perhaps that they were sacri- 
ficing time, and producing inferior work, with such im- 
perfect appliances. The better the tools, all other things 
being equal, the better is a man enabled to work: a few 
weeks’ saving of what was spent at the public-house 
would have put our men on an efficient footing in this 
particular. But they were incapable of taking a com- 
prehensive view of their position and prospects; they 
could never look beyond the next Saturday. 

Disheartening as all this may appear, there are one 
or two redeeming points. As a boy, I was extremely 
fond of reading, and having a good memory, often 
repeated in the workshop some of the stirring incidents 
of travel and adventure which I had perused. On 
such occasions I had always an admiring and attentive 
audience. It is true that time was lost while they 
their work to listen to my recitals; but the 
conversation that followed showed a capability of being 
interested by topics out of the ordinary range when 
presented in a very familiar style. There was a cer- 
tain esprit de corps also among these men, which, under 
proper management, might become a motive-power of 
no mean value for moral training and advancement. 
At times, too, manifestations of loyal attachment and 
devotion to the employer would appear—glimpses, as it 
were, of a genuine nature deadened and perverted by 
mischievous habits. When we consider that men are 
found to work day after day for mere food and raiment, 
without an idea of the dignity of labour, or the poetry 
of life to sustain them, we are impressed with the fact 
of a latent power in this dogged perseverance, capable 
of greater things, when once the mental slough can be 
cast off. 

The routine of workshop duty was often interrupted 
by ‘ jobbing-work’ at customers’ houses. Country 
tradesmen, as is generally known, devote themselves 
to more numerous branches of trade than the shop- 
keepers of the metropolis, or what may be termed pro- 
vincial capitals. Hence the workman’s . occupation 
is more varied, and perhaps on that account more 
interesting, notwithstanding the depreciatory declara- 
tion of the real London artisan, that your countryman 
‘ knows a little of everything, and nothing well.’ Re- 
moving goods, paper-hanging, lifting carpets, taking 
down and cleaning bedsteads, &c. of such our jobs 
mainly consisted. To some houses we paid periodical 
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visits: at the end of April, the thick worsted hangings 
and draperies, their winter occupation gone, were to 
be taken down and replaced by the summer’s para- 
phernalia of chintz and muslin, which in October again 
gave place to the cozy damask and moreen. These 
goings out gave us an insight into the domestic arrange- 
ments of many families, and we were not backward in 
drawing inferences. At that time the most favourable 
estimate was formed of those households in which beer 
was most freely supplied: the house which kept ‘a 
good tap’ might always depend on prompt services. 
According to the nature of our occupation, we went 
from storey to storey, from room to room; now catch- 
ing a glimpse of a fashionable toilette, or a well-fur- 
nished wardrobe; then coming suddenly into a noisy 
nursery, or perhaps a store-closet smelling of soap and 
candles, ham and onions, jellies and juniper. It was the 
part of Asmodeus without the trouble of taking off the 
roof: what snatches we caught of little-town-ism! In 
some houses the inmates would carry on their conver- 
sation quite regardless of our presence ; our social posi- 
tion was too low to cause restraint. Experiences of 
this kind were amusing, but not improving. It wasa 
great pleasure for me to be sent to an old manor-house; 
for there, by favour of the housekeeper or servants, I 
was allowed to spend a little time in the library every 
evening after the labours of the day. Country work is 
among the pleasantest of my workship recollections. 

But to return to our main question: the faults of 
character which I have attempted to signalise, with 
regard to a certain class of working-men, are not con- 
fined to one particular locality ; the same defects, or 
modifications of them, appear in other quarters. A few 
years’ residence in the state of New York gave me 
opportunity to observe the same want of forethought, 
of true independence of character, of adapting means to 
ends, as prevailed in my native district at home. The 
working-class in America comprises a heterogeneous 
mixture, of which we have little example in this country, 
and to this cause many radical defects may perhaps be 
attributed. There is one favourable point which I must 
not forget to notice: the English and Americans with 
whom I came in contact were always ready to lend tools 
to one another in case of need; not so the French and 
Germans ; they either demurred, or reftised altogether, 
even to their compatriots. The French appeared to be 
the most unreflecting in their proceedings. I once 
remonstrated with a Parisian who had chopped up a 
valuable piece of mahogany to burn under the glue-pot. 
The reply was, ‘ Bah! whenever you see von rich man, 
you see your enemy: the boss is von rich—he is my 
enemy. It is quite fair; I do vat I like to him.’ 

From this intensified specimen of perverse morality, 
some idea may be formed of its wide-spread action in a 
less positive degree. I often look back to my workshop 
days with a feeling of regret that I did not make a 
better use of them, and that I yielded too readily to the 
influences around me. My latest experiences come 
down to within the last six years, consequently the con- 
clusions which may arise cannot be said to apply to an 
obsolete state of things. ‘The workshop was a bad 
school for me; association in early life with men who 
had no fixed principles left unwholesome impressions 
on my mind, which have never been wholly eradicated. 
Apprentices, on entering a situation, have a double evil 
to encounter; in some cases they are at the beck and 
call of the whole shop—their life a very slavery—so 
much is exacted from them by men who are often 
loudest in senseless clamour about invasion of rights. 
This is a physical evil; but the moral one is greater. 
I say it with inexpressible regret, that as far as my 
own experiences are concerned, the workmen, acting 
less as individuals than in the spirit of class, too ge- 
nerally neglect moral considerations; and nothing is 
more certain than that they are suspicious of each 
other. Could they have a thorough reliance on each 
other’s integrity, what might they not accomplish? 
It may be said, indeed, that among the so-called middle 


and higher classes there is too much want of con- 
scientious principle ; but among these classes, I believe, 
there is an ever-pervading desire to maintain at least 
the appearance of respectability of character. A fear of 
losing caste, by being discovered to have done either a 
mean or dishonest action, insures that which an uncom- 
promising integrity ought in itself to accomplish. 

In my youthful experiences I saw little of pure-souled 
conscientiousness ; the only guiding principle was self- 
ishness injuriously exercised. This was an error spring- 
ing immediately from what I consider to be a grand 
defect in the manual labouring-classes. They commit 
the prodigious mistake of considering themselves to be 
a class apart, and acting accordingly; whereas they 
should know that they are members of a varied com- 
munity, the language, fashions, and feelings of which 
there is no reason they should not adopt. In their 
labour there is nothing dishonourable, or which weighs 
them down; they are depressed mainly by conside- 
rations arising out of their feelings and habits. To me 
it is now obvious that with the exercise of a little fore- 
thought, self-denial, and self-respect, a better state of 
things would prevail. I would not be thought actuated 
by a desire to deny or undervalue the virtues which we 
know exist in many struggling families; my wish is, 
that they should become more general. ow many 
subordinate clerks, with smaller incomes than the yearly 
earnings of a mechanic, live in comfort and respecta- 
bility. Why cannot the working-classes do the same? 
Having but comparatively little requirement for expen- 
sive clothing, they might often be more at ease in pecu- 
niary matters than the father of a family obliged to 
wear a good coat and keep up an appearance, 

Every year the multiplication of books and other 
educational facilities renders the work of p 
easier. Education must come from within as well as 
from without. When this truth becomes better known, 
we shall perhaps hear that the working-classes have 
abandoned their ‘fixed idea,’ and emerged from the 
groove in which they have so long been travelling in 
ill-suppressed discontent, and caught the ‘ mounting 
spirit.’ 


FLOWER HYBRIDS. 


Turoven the kindness of the exhibitor in sending usa 
card of admission, we had recently the pleasure of going 
over the Exhibition of American Flowering Plants in 
Chelsea. The plants are arranged under an immense 
awning, in two long plots at right angles to one another, 
and the space of ground thus covered with flowers was 
very considerable. Standing on an elevated platform 
at one end, a splendid view is afforded of the collection, 
and a more brilliant and varied mass of floral beauty 
can scarcely be conceived. Here, there were rich heaps 
of purple fading away into its lightest tints ; there, were 
more delicate clusters of pink ; and beyond, of yellow, 
rose, and pure white. But for certain general features 
indicative of their relationship, one ignorant of botani- 
cal science would have supposed them to be all members 
of different families. Yet, reader, this great assemblage 
of flowers, these varied and opposite effects, and this 
surprising dissimilarity of individual aspect, were pro- 
duced by only two species of plants, and these allied 
to each other—rhododendrons and azaleas. Thirty years 
ago, only three or four noticeable varieties of the rhodo- 
dendrons were known in England. Probably fifty times 
that number are now growing in luxuriance in our 
choicest collections. How were these produced? They 


* The above article is what it purports to be—the production of 
& person who only a few years ago laboured as a working-man in 
an English provincial town. That he has been able to put his 
ideas thus before the world is, he says, exclusively owing to a 
persevering course of self-instruction.—Eb. C, E. J. 
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were not imported from abroad. We owe them entirely 
to the skill and ingenuity of our practical florists; and 
the art by which this singular effect is attained is the 
Hybridising or Crossing of Flowers—the real subject of 
our present article. 

The German botanist Kélreuter appears to have been 
the earliest discoverer of the extraordinary results which 
may be effected by flower-crossing. The study has been 


more extensively pursued, and with the care and patience - 


which it demands, together with the power of response 
to the rather heavy calls it makes upon the pocket, 
by two deceased British botanists—the Hon. and Rev. 

- Herbert, and Mr Thomas A. Knight, the president 
for many years of the Horticultural Society in our own 
country. It is well known that in the zoological king- 
dom—and the fact has been extensively taken advantage 
of by man, with the most valuable and interesting results 
—that varieties of animal species might be mingled to- 
gether, and the production of an entirely new variety 
would result from the union. Thus have originated‘ our 
different breeds of horses, cattle, dogs, sheep, fowls, and 
singing birds. The hybrid thus produced being capable 
of reproduction, has supplied us with varieties of these 
domestic creatures of a permanent and immensely impor- 
tant kind. The ibe d om of the experimenters in ques- 
tion solved the same problem in the vegetable kingdom. 
‘This power of hybridising,’ writes Dr Lindley, ‘appears 
to be far more common in plants than in animals; for 
while only a few animal mules are known, there is 
scarcely a genus of domesticated plants in which this 
effect cannot be produced.’ The power of producing a 
hybrid plant, however, is confined to certain limits. 
Some experimenters have obtained, as they say, a sort 
of hybrid between a horse-radish and a cabbage ; others, 
between a rose and a black currant; others, between 
oranges and pomegranates ; between the thorn-apple and 
the tobacco plant ; but these are mostly a al cases, 
The rule appears to be, that the process of hybridisation 
cannot successful except between species of 
plants nearly related to one another. Plants so distinct 
as to be properly ranked under different genera cannot be 
intermingled. If plants described by botanists as belong- 


ing to two genera do intermix, and produce a fertile or | Th 


even a barren offspring, it appears to be the firm belief 
of Mr Herbert that the botanists are in the wrong, 
and that we have thus a sort of natural test by whic 

to prove whether the arbitrary distinctions they adopt 
have their foundation in the laws of the vegetable scheme. 
There will doubtless be many opponents to this opinion; 
but it is more than probable that it will outlive the 
opposition. We must not, however, venture further on 

is toughly-contested subject. 

The reader who is anxious to produce hybridising 
effects, will be glad to know that the requisite process is 
very simple, though it calls for much patience on his 

. In the first instance, it consists merely in applying 
the pollen of the flowers of one variety to those of another 
of the same speci The st pollen grain, resting on 
the stigma of one of the latter flowers, in process of time 
puts forth a microscopic tubule, and penetrating the 
tissue of this portion of the flower, it finally reaches the 
ovule, to which it communicates the principle of life. 
The ovule finally completed is a seed—in this instance a 
seed borne by one flower and receiving the vital principle 
from another. Several utions are, however, n 
to a successful issue. flower in which the operation 
is to be performed must be deprived of its own anthers 
before the pollen they secrete is matured and fitted for 
its functions in the vegetable organism. In some flowers, 
in which the ripening of the pollen takes place before the 
expansion of the flower, this is almost impossible, as the 
flower in such cases must be torn open while it is yet 
unexpanded ; in others it may be by using a 
very delicate pair of lady’s scissors. Selecting a flower 
of another variety of the species, the pollen of which is 
ar ye or nearly so, it may be removed by a fine camel’s- 

ir brush from the anthers, and transferred to the stigma 
of the first flower. It is then customary among some 


cultivators to tie a little bag of fine gauze or muslin over 
the flower thus treated, to prevent the application of an 
other farina, by the intervention of insects or the wind, 
which might interfere with the result. Others are con- 
tent with simple ticketing, so as to be able at seed-time 
to distinguish the flower. The usual processes then go 
on: the flower fades, and in time the seed ripens, when it 
must be carefully collected and stored up in a marked 
box. This is the first and most important part of the 
process of hybridisation. The seeds must then be dealt 
with secundum artem, the seedling plants carefully tended, 
tted in very rich compost; and when the time of flower- 
ing arrives, the experimenter, if he makes the attempt on 
a sufficient scale, will probably be rewarded with three or 
four new varieties of his flowers, of the greatest beauty, 
together with a vast number of other curious but not 
meritorious plants. > 
Here, then, is the grand secret of the myriads of new 
flowers which are annually produced in our exhibitions 
and flower-markets. Only those who are in some measure 
acquainted with the system of flower-cultivation can 
estimate the really enormous number of varieties raised 
by this means in each year. Some practical florists, 
whose talent or taste lies in rearing particular kinds of 
plants, such as geraniums, fuchsias, camellias, or rhodo- 
dendrons, occasionally clear very large sums of- money by 
the splendour of particular plants created by this art. 
As is well known, when once a good ‘ florist’s flower’ of a 
perennial plant is obtained, it is capable of becoming the 
parent of thousands of others by means of slips or cut- 
tings. Some idea of the value of the parent plant may 
be estimated by the fact, that small plants of a new 
variety are often sold to wealthy amateurs at five guineas 
each and upwards, when the plant is making its first 
début in the court of Flora. But it must not be forgotten 
that out of perhaps four or five hundred seedlings, the care 
and culture of which necessarily occupies a prolonged time, 
and is attended with considerable trouble and expense, 
only three or four really good new varieties will occur, 
although there may be a number of secondary flowers 
which appear beautiful in the eyes of the uninitiated, 
and these are sold at inferior prices; a vast number, 
however, turn out worthless, and must be thrown away. 
magnificent variety of rhododendrons, mentioned in 
our opening paragraphs, was produced out of a vast 
number of seedlings, of which only the truly splendid 
and valuable plants were preserved. That favourite, the 
auricula, the carnations, and many others, particularly 
pansies, have yielded under this treatment the most sur- 
ie number of varieties conceivable. The ‘named’ 
inds alone are innumerable: the titles ‘ Napoleons,’ 
* Princes,’ ‘ Duchesses,’ and a number equally grandiso- 
nant, conveying the idea of the superb beauty of many. 
But, alas! many of these varieties ‘ have the great fault 
of perishing almost as soon as they are obtained, and 
they serve no other purpose than that of encumbering the 
minds of science with accounts of so-called species which, 
from their transitory existence, can never be re-examined.’ 
It may be asked, In what relation does the hybrid 
flower stand with respect to its resemblance or differences 
from those by the intermixture of which it was origi- 
nated? There is some dispute on the subject, but, as a 
general rule, it may be stated that the plant or flower is a 
mean between the two; or, in other words, that it is like 
neither the one nor the other; but, like both, it possesses 
some qualities and characteristics of this, modified by 
opposite ones of that plant. Thus a scarlet flower crossed 
with a white will probably produce a hybrid plant with 
a flower of a mixed red and white. Or again, a hardy 
variety crossed with a tender one will probably produce a 
half-hardy hybrid. In some of Mr Herbert’s experi- 
ments on camellias, this mean result was singularly 
displayed, not merely in regard to external features, but 
in point of constitution. This was also manifest in the 
calceolarias. The plants of one variety are shrubby and 
tender, growing to a considerable height; others are 
stemless, but very hardy, dying down during the winter, 
but reappearing in the spring. The resulting hybrid was 
partly of the one, partly of the other habit, so tender, as 
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to perish with extreme frost, but so hardy, as safely to 
endure the severity of an ordinary season; and it was a 
sort of peactpr-sar Be plant, not absolutely stemless, and 
not entirely dying down in winter. How valuable the 
results to which these facts point! They put into the 
hands of man a modelling power over the organised crea- 
tion which he may make subservient to his best advan- 
tage. Is a valuable esculent too tender for our climate, 


| while it is at the same time an abundantly-productive 


bearer? these discoveries plainly indicate the cure—let it 
be hybridised by a hardier plant. When the facility of 
the means of thus altering the character and constitution 
of plants is considered, our surprise at a number of diffe- 
rent species of the same genus occurring wild in nature 
will probably cease; and probably it is to the natural 
hybridisation of plants that the origin of a number of the 
divisions we designate species is to be ascribed. It is 
certain that a number of wild flowers have been found 
which were without doubt hybrid plants, for they were a 
sort of vegetable epitome of two dissimilar species found 
in their vicinity. Doubtless in these cases the indus- 
trious bee has been the agent of conveyance for the pollen 
from the one to the other flower. ‘It is impossible not to 
believe that a great proportion of the reputed species of 
Rosa rubus, and other intricate genera, have had a hybrid 
origin” With regard to roses, the first cross known in 
England was brought from America—it was the cele- 
brated Noisette rose, being a hybrid between the musk 
cluster and the ever-blowing Chinese rose. Are we to 
reduce all roses back to the wild rose of our hedges, and 
to ascribe the countless splendid varieties of the queen of 
flowers, where not the direct result of human interven- 
tion, to crossings occurring between one or two accidental 
varieties of the dog-rose?- And may not the same be con- 


jectured in many other instances? These inquiries are 


both interesting and important; but they are at the same 
time such as can scarcely receive a definite answer. 
While Mr Herbert busied himself with flower hybrids, 
and was rewarded with an infinite number of valuable 
results, Mr Knight devoted himself with equal assiduity 
and success to the improvement of vegetables and fruit 
by this means. One of his experiments was very.curious : 
he touched the stigma of a smooth cabbage with the 
mixed pollen of the red and curled varieties, and care- 
fully preserving the seed, it produced a cabbage not only 
curled, but also! His experiments on fruit-trees— 
a series demanding a vast amount of time and expen- 
diture of money—were singularly successful; and we 
owe it to this distinguished horticulturist, and to this 
singular power of hybridisation, that our orchards are 
now enriched with fruits of the greatest value and per- 
fection. Let the reader know that five, six, or seven 
to the pletion of some of these 
experiments; and as he beholds with pleasure his black 
eagle cherries, or his melons, or his apples, or his im- 
proved currants, let him not forget the skill and patience 
which helped to bring them to their present high con- 
dition of perfection. It is not over-sanguine to look for 
the highest advantages to accrue from the application of 
the principles sketched in this paper to agriculture ; and 
the time may be confidently anticipated when our agri- 
culturists will have succeeded in obtaining by hybridising 
different varieties the best species of plants for the nutri- 
ment of animals or for the food of man. Such an origi- 
nally elastic constitution conferred by the Divine Author 
of nature upon the vegetable kingdom, bearing as it 
does so importantly upon the wants and condition of 
man, may well excite our reverential admiration of the 
forethought which ordained it. As a mere pastime of a 
harmless and elegant kind, hybrid flower-raising has a 
high station. Mr Herbert writes—‘ The cultivator of 
ornamental plants sees in the several species of each 
genus that he possesses the materials with which he must 
work, and he considers in what manner he can blend 
them to the best advantage, looking to several gifts in 
which each excels, whether of hardiness to endure our 
seasons, beauty in its colours, of delicacy in its markin 
of fragrance, or stature, in profusion of blossom, and 2 
may anticipate with tolerable accuracy the probable 


aspect of the intermediate plant which he is permitted 
to create, for that term may be figuratively applied to 
the introduction into the world of a natural form which 
has probably never before existed in it.’ 


THE MISSES BLACKADDER. 


IN going up the High Street of Glasgow, we may remark 
on the right-hand side one of those antique but elegant 
buildings which in long bygone times was the residence 
of a family of no small local distinction. Here, rather 
more than half a century ago, and on the strength of 
certain rents of dwellings in the adjoining lanes, three 
sisters, the Misses Blackadder, had taken up their abode. 
After the primitive fashion of a former , these 
worthy spinsters were respectively known to their friends 
as Miss Phemie, Miss Beckie, and Miss Nancy. They 
had all arrived at that indefinite period of life po- 
ry: designated ‘a certain age,’ but the exact numbers 
of their years were subjects of doubt and debate amon 
their acquaintances; and the Misses Blackadder cal 
furnish no information more conclusive than that the 
intervals between them were comparatively short, and 
that Phemie was the eldest. 

Somewhat inconsistently with this latter fact, however, 
Miss Phemie was observed to act a secondary part in the 
household, the control of which might be said to repose 
in the hands of Miss Beckie.and Miss Nancy. The dress 
of Miss Phemie was also seen to be a shade lower in tone; 
and whether in the street or the old-fashioned family 
pew in the cathedral of St Mungo, she appeared with a 
subduedness of aspect irreconcilable with her seniority. 
It is our duty to explain the apparent puzzle. 

The Misses Blackadder had been left early orphans, with 
good expectations ; their father was an only son, with two 
uncles, one of whom became a planter in Jamaica, and the 
other a hant in G k. The spirit of enterprising 
commerce which had separated those elder branches of 
his house so widely, a fair to make them wealthy 
bachelors. Mr Blackadder devoutly hoped and believed 
that neither would ever find time to marry; and having 
done so himself, he sent his eldest daughter Phemie, at 
the age of ten, to cheer the solitary hours of her Greenock 
uncle, in compliance with the hant’s request, 
strengthened by a promise to make her his heiress, and 
not forget her sisters. ly was this arrangement 
concluded, when the father was suddenly snatched away 
in the very noon of life: there was little time to regulate 
his affairs, and he bequeathed the patrimonial property in 
the High Street to his wife in trust for their two youngest 
girls, considering Phemie as already provided for by 
the promise of his uncle. So thought all concerned; and 
Phemie lived on with the merchant, who continued to 
prosper and speculate, while her mother and sisters inha- 
bited the old house in Glasgow; and as the first bitter- 
ness of their loss wore off under the mellowing influence 
of time, they naturally enough began to calculate on the 
family’s interests in their childless relatives. 

The uncertainty of prospective advantages was, how- 
ever, destined to be strangely illustrated in their case. 
About five years after the death of Mr Blackadder, 
the old planter in Jamaica, with that intense 
longing for his native country which is apt to come 
over such of its people as declining years find alone 
with fortune in strange lands, sold off his plantation, 
and left the West Indies, determined to spend the 
remnant of his days, in all the importance of wealth, 
among his relations in Scotland. He had always been 
remarkable for a peculiar prejudice against banks and 
bank paper; and as it was in some degree justified by 
the state of the times, which were those of the first 
French Revolution, he carried the whole purchase-money 
with him in the form of specie, secured in a strong box. 
London was his first port: and as his brother in Greenock 
had some business to transact there about the time of his 
arrival, it was agreed they should meet if possible, and 
return together. The latter had at that period in his 
employment two young men who were said to be na- 
tives of Cape Colony: they had come to Greenock in the 
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service of the Scottish Indian and African Company, in 
which Phemie’s guardian was a shareholder; but being 
in inferior capacities, applied for situations in his estab- 
lishment, and had risen in their employer’s estimation 
through five years’ acquaintance, till one of them became 
his confidential clerk, and the other his principal sales- 
man. The former bore the name of George Crighton, 
the latter that of Robert Keneday, and but for this cir- 
cumstance, they would have been considered brothers, 
from their mutual resemblance. Both were small, dark- 
complexioned men, with grave, handsome features, very 
taciturn habits, and more than ordinary steadiness in 
business. Though rarely seen together in public, they 
were known to be close companions ; and it was remarked 
that the one never spoke of the other if he could avoid it. 
Whether owing to their influence, or the state of his 
affairs, none of the Blackadders could ever learn; but 
when the merchant set out to meet his brother in Lon- 
don, his clerk accompanied him, and the salesman was 
consequently left in complete charge of his premises. 
Neither journeys nor communications were then so 
rapidly made as at present ; but one letter arrived, which 
informed the connexions in general, who were now in a 
fervour of expectation, that the brothers had met at the 
Silver Swan—an old-fashioned hotel near the West India 
Docks—and might be expected in the course of a fort- 
night. The events that followed this news were strange 
and disastrous. On sitting down to breakfast one morn- 
ing, the old men missed the clerk, and the planter’s 
suspicions immediately reverted to the ponderous trunk 
standing close beside his bed, in which his strong box 
had been enclosed for safety. It was still locked; but 
on examination, they discovered that the strong box and 
the clerk were gone together. At first the merchant 
could aaa credit the occurrence. The clerk had 
been esteemed and trusted beyond any of his own rela- 
tions, and had given such convincing proofs of his 
devotedness to the interests of the firm, that its most 
important secrets were confided to him, including that of 
which he had so unexpectedly availed himself. The 
alarm was given, informations were sworn, and the ma- 
chinery of the law put in motion for the delinquent’s 
apprehension ; but all in vain. At length he was traced 
to Liverpool: and in the impatience of deeply-interested 
men, the two old brothers, by this time worn out with 
jn Op and anxiety, took outside places, as none else 
could be obtained, on one of the fast stage-coaches of the 
day, in order to contribute their best endeavours towards 
his arrest. The ‘ Flying Eagle,’ by which they travelled, 
proceeded safely till about midway on its journey, when 
it was overset, by coming in contact with a wagon in a 
dark night. All the mgers escaped uninjured, with 
the exception of the long-parted brothers, who were at 
least briefly divided by death—the planter being killed 
on the spot, and the merchant so much injured, that he 
died three days after at an inn in the nearest village. 
These were terrible events to the Blackadders. Much 
grief could not be expected, but there was fear among 
them regarding the long-looked-for legacy. And their 
terrors were more than realised when, on examination of 
the merchant’s affairs, his whole property was found 
insufficient to discharge the claims upon it. The sales- 
man delivered up everything into their hands, appeared 
well pleased to get quit of such unpleasant responsibility, 
and spoke with indignant astonishment not only at the 
conduct of his former mercantile associate, as he made 
@ point of styling the confidential clerk, but also at the 
- in which the accounts of the establishment were 


On this subject his surprise was shared by both friends 
and creditors, for they found the accounts in a state of 
inextricable confusion ; receipts and entries of the most 
——— description being in many instances wanting, 
and bills to a large amount drawn on the firm, of whose 
existence the proprietor did not seem to have been aware. 
All these discrepancies were, as a matter of course, placed 
to the account of the clerk ; but the utmost efforts of the 

cers failed to bring him to justice, and it was 
America. 


Mr Keneday left the Blackadder employment with 
increased lustre of character, which assisted him in ob- 
taining a better situation in a mercantile house in Glas- 
gow. He was regarded as a respectable, and at length a 

us man, whom parents and guardians were apt to 
point out to the young as an example of honourable 
prudence; having in a very few years realised from his 
savings a considerable capital, in right of which he became 
the junior partner of his employers; and at the period 
of our story, though still unmarried, he was a decidedly 
sober and exemplary character—a deacon in the Misses 
Blackadder’s parish church; the intimate friend of the 
reverend doctor who presided there; and the whispered 
admirer of Miss Beckie, who had been heard, it was 
supposed for the first time in her life regarding “~ 
mortal, to speak in praise of his quiet deportment, whic’ 
she averred was not at all forward. 

But there was one person to whom the occurrences we 
have described had been peculiarly adverse; and that was 
poor Phemie. Her uncle’s death had deprived her at once 
of present support and future prospects; and being un- 
provided for by her father’s will, and left only some few 
articles of furniture and small valuables, including the 
portraits of her two uncles by the creditors’ generosity, 
she had no alternative but to return and live with her 
mother and sisters; and the death of the old lady some 
time before the commencement of our tale, left the 
Misses Blackadder in the state therein described. 

They were pattern spinsters to the High Street and its 
vicinity, and their style of housekeeping corresponded 
with the precision of their dress and manner. The outer 
door was always locked at nine o’clock at night, and opened 
at eight in the morning, between which hours there was 
neither entrance nor egress for any of earthly mould. Their 
meals were invariably taken an hour later than those of 
their neighbours, in token of superior rank. They patro- 
nised no holidays, considering that to be the custom of 
common people, except by giving a glass of wine to each 
of their two servants, accompanied by a quantity of good 
advice, on the morning of New-Year’s Day. They attended 
highly respectable parties, but never gave any, regarding 
that as an indecorous proceeding on the part of single 
gentlewomen. Some pleased to place it to the account 
of stinginess. The only social relaxation permitted in 
their mansion, was what the two younger ladies particu- 
larly delighted to call a nice ‘ quiet evening.’ 

Of course Phemie did as she was bid on all occasions ; 
and notwithstanding the ominous propriety which charac- 
terised her sisters, she was regarded, want of fortune and 
other trifles considered, to be the only desperate old maid 
of the trio, especially after it was known that Mr 
Keneday had been formally introduced at the house, and 
warmly recommended by the Rev. Dr Mackay, who, 
together with his housekeeping sister, was a frequent 
visitor of the Misses Blackadder. Certain speculations, 
moreover, had been afloat for some time regarding Miss 
Nancy’s suitableness for the office of the doctor’s lady, to 
which it was presumed her loftier aim aspired; but a 
stranger who had been seen for two successive Sundays 
walking side by side with Mr Keneday and the sisters to 
church, attracted the observation of the more vigilant 
part of their acquaintances, who, with surprising promp- 
titude, marked him down as the doctor’s rival. 

On the second Sunday of these remarks, when the 
three Misses Blackadder entered their pew for the fore- 
noon sermon, they were surprised to find that a stranger 
had taken possession of Phemie’s accustomed seat. This 
was an invasion of family rights which the younger sisters 
could not tolerate. Miss Nancy cast upon him a frown 
which she was in the habit of practising; and Miss Beckie 
looked, as plainly as looks could express, that she thought 
him extremely forward: but their wrath was suddenly 
directed to another channel, for Phemie, without giving 
him the least intimation of the impropriety he had com- 
mitted, quietly took possession of a vacant seat by the 
stranger’s side. On his part their tokens of disapprobation 
were utterly unnoticed, except by a look of stern determi- 
nation to keep his place, which gradually softened as the 
service proceeded into attention at once to the 
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and Miss Phemie, for whom he pointed out the text and 
turned up the psalm. The man seemed unconscious of 
his iniquity; and as her sisters’ glances failed in awak- 
ing Phemie to a sense of it, they soothed their wounded 
honour by wondering who the intruder could be. He was 
a tall muscular man, approaching forty; his hair was still 
black: and curly, his dress was respectable, and his face 
still more so, from that expression of fixed gravity and 
keen intelligence found only in North Britain. 

Week-day inquiries furnished the Misses Blackadder 
with a fund of information concerning him. Dr Mackay 
advertised them that he had taken a sitting in their pew; 
his sister informed them that he had lately opened an 
establishment in the wholesale fishmonger line at the 
corner of the Candleriggs; and Mr Keneday advised them 
that he was presumed to be only the manager for a 
Greenock house. On the following Sunday the pew- 
opener was commanded to admonish the stranger of his 
error; and the apology which that functionary reported 
was such as mollified even Miss Beckie, especially as he 
had made haste to open the door for them, and com- 
ported himself in a most respectful manner, though still 
attentive to Miss Phemie, to whom he offered a share of 
his umbrella and the support of his arm homewards in a 
sudden shower which surprised the scattering congrega- 
tion, while her sisters were escorted by Mr Keneday and 
his friend. In short, their good opinion was gained ; but 
while the younger sisters were deliberating whether or 
not he was a proper acquaintance, he was formally intro- 
duced to them at the house of a retired West India 
captain in the Gorbals—where they sometimes went to 
tea, on account of his wife being a grandniece of their 
mother’s second cousin—as Mr Mactavish ; and Phemie 
recollected that he strongly resembled a Highland porter 
formerly in her uncle’s employment, and much esteemed 
for his sound sense and honesty. This disclosure, which 
poor Phemie would fain have recalled, though made in a 
moment of confidence, together with some admissions of 
his own touching the respect he owed to the Blackadder 
family, wound out the tale that he was the only son of the 
said porter, whose prudence and industry had done credit 
to the example and instructions of his father, and raised 
him to his present position. Having completed the dis- 
covery, it was determined by the Misses Beckie and 
Nancy that he was to be recognised, but never associated 
with; and many were the remonstrances addressed to 
their elder sister on the forgetfulness of ancestral dig- 
nity which she exhibited in encouraging his attempts at 
intimacy, even to conversation on the weather and similar 
topics of general interest, when they happened to meet 
on the streets, while her sisters passed by with nods of 
unrelenting patronage. 

Such was the state of things when the winter drew on: 
calculating people said it was just twenty years since the 
death of the two unfortunate uncles: the noisy illumina- 
tions that welcomed the peace were over, and Glasgow 
had settled down into the quiet of a rather dull Novem- 
ber, but the Misses Blackadder resolved to enliven its 
gloom in their drawing-room with their quarterly indul- 
gence of a ‘quiet evening.’ Seldom, indeed, did such 
affairs occur in their household more frequently than 
four times a year ; but then they were excessively genteel, 
with tea and supper, at which the family china and 
plate were displayed, and the ladies considered that any 
individual invited had their respectability definitely 
insured. On the present occasion, the company consisted 
of Dr Mackay, his sister, Mr Keneday, and his friend Mr 
Grey, the gentleman already referred to, who had now been 
some months on a visit at his lodgings, and who, owin 
to the high estimation entertained for the former, aid 
by his own somewhat precise and reverential manner, 
was unanimously received into that sober circle. He 
appeared many years older than Mr Keneday, and would 
have been like him but for a luxuriant crop of light 
brown hair and bushy whiskers of the same colour, con- 
cerning which there was a whisper of their being put on: 
but the ladies didn’t believe it; and his own account of his 
life was, that the greater part of it had been passed as a 


missionary among the Hottentots. 


It was a November evening, heavy and cold with that 
most palpable of all fogs known as a Scotch mist, and still 
familiar to the Glasgow winter; but the fog was believed 
in only by — in the Misses Blackadder’s drawing- 
room, where the company were already assembled, with 
Kensington candles and best china before them. The 
tea was not yet presented: it and the servant waited at 
the kitchen fire till the household clock should strike 
six, previous to which she was instructed no gentle- 
woman would drink tea. Miss Beckie and Miss Mac- 
kay sat on the sofa hemming lawn handkerchiefs, and 
conversing with Mr Keneday on the wickedness of Edin- 
burgh, which he had recently visited ; Miss Nancy occu- 
pied an arm-chair between the doctor and Mr Grey, won- 
dering if the Irish in the Fiddlers’ Close weren’t wilder 
heathens than those the latter had converted in Caffre- 
land; and Miss Phemie sat alone by the fire, silently 
knitting a remarkably fine stocking. Suddenly there 
was a quick knock at the door—the ladies had always 
voted bells vulgar—and the next moment their second 
servant—who, by the way, was new to her complicated 
duties—ushered in Mr Mactavish of the Candleriggs with 
*There’s Miss Blackadder herself, sir,’ as she directed 
his attention to Phemie. The unexpected guest bowed; 
looked round the astonished party, as if in search of a 
welcome ; hoped he saw Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy 
well, which those ladies could not find breath to answer ; 
and then addressing Phemie, said, ‘ 1 trust, madam, I am 
not too late?’ 

* Oh not in the least,’ said poor Phemie in the midst of 
her surprise. But the gentleman, growing more flurried as 
he caught sight of the tea equipage, continued, ‘ Please to 
let me know in what manner I can serve you?’ 

A still broader stare of amazement followed this de- 
mand, and Mr Keneday appeared inclined to forget his 
wonted gravity. The Highland blood flushed dark-red 
on the stranger’s cheek and brow as, sweeping the apart- 
ment with a fiery glance, he said, ‘ Ladies, there is some 
misunderstanding here. As I was stepping into my own 
lodgings, about twenty minutes ago, two respectable- 
looking men walked up to me in the mist. One of them 
said, “ Sir, Miss Phemie Blackadder requires to see you 
to-night.” “ Where?” said I. “ At the house in the High 
Street,” answered the other in a peremptory tone: “ 
immediately, for we have been sent to tell you.” This 
is the cause of my coming, and I must say ’—— 

- Do take a seat, Mr Mactavish,’ interrupted Miss 


ancy. 

* And let us talk of it quietly,’ added Miss Beckie. 

*I never sent such a m , sir, and am sorry you 
should have been put to the trouble; but sit down if you 
please,’ chimed in poor Phemie ; and down Mactavish sat, 
though apparently not half pleased. The i 

that his reception had been beneath his deserts, and an 
anxious curiosity for full particulars, had wrought’ a rapid 
change on the manner of the company, who now gathered 
round him, pouring in questions and remarks. But though 
frank and serious, he could give no further explanation 
of the affair; and the deeper it was investigated, the more 
he appeared to be puzzled. Mr Keneday supposed it 
was some low characters taking the liberty of a jest; and 
the doctor inquired ‘if he had ever seen them before?’ 
* No, sir, they weren’t of the lower orders,’ said Mactavish 
with sudden earnestness. ‘I saw them distinctly by the 
lamp-light ; and—but it must have been imagination— 
I thought I had seen the first speaker often enough in my 
earlier days.’ Here the clock struck, and Janet made her 
entry with the hyson. 

‘You'll stay and take tea with us, sir?’ said Phemie, 
casting a timidly-imploring look at her sisters. Native 
hospitality enforced the appeal; they joined in her re- 
quest ; and after what Miss Beckie denominated a proper 
amount of pressing, Mr Mactavish took his seat at the 
table. But the unlooked-for addition to their ‘quiet 
evening’ continued thoughtful and abstracted, though 
seated beside Miss Phemie. At length, when the cups 
were making their last circuit, he inquired, like one 
awaking, what day of the month it was. 

‘The 7th of November, sir,’ said Miss Beckie. ‘Our 
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family have sad cause to remember this day: it is the 
anniversary of papa’s last uncle’s death: but the will 
of Providence 

Mr Grey started at the words, and let fall his cup. 
* It’s broke!’ screamed Miss Nancy. But it wasn’t; and 
the gentleman, whether to divert the company’s atten- 
tion from his sprinkled tea, or to escape a subject of 
which, from the lady’s known habits, he had probably 
heard more than sufficient, observed that, speaking of 
the day of the month reminded him of a small Morisco 
almanac he had bought at the Portuguese settlement 
in Algoa, which was quite a curiosity. A general wish 
being expressed to see it, Mr Grey recollected he had it 
about him in a pocket-book. It was immediately pro- 
duced; and after considerable searching among loose 
papers, the little antiquity was brought forth in the form 
of a stripe of vellum, covered with Arabic characters, and 
wrapped in the fragment of an old letter, which Mr Grey 
flung carelessly on the table. The almanac was passed 
from hand to hand; its owner became a and eloquent 
in explaining its use; but Phemie remarked that Mac- 
tavish had picked up the envelope, and was intently 
scanning it, evidently believing himself unobserved, and 
casting stealthy but scrutinising looks at Mr Grey every 
line he read. By degrees he also joined in the wonder 
and conversation, but quietly pocketed the morsel of 
paper; and in a short time none was more earnest in 
discourse regarding the almanac; though, if the pur- 
chaser’s face could have given an interpretation of its 
language, he could not have taken more keen and in- 

uisitive looks at it. Mr Grey himself appeared to 
eel uncomfortable; but he talked and laughed louder 
than usual; and the fishmonger at length pulling out his 
watch, hoped the ladies would excuse him for a few 
minutes, as a gentleman was to meet him at nine in a 
neighbouring coffeehouse. Miss Beckie observed it was 
very proper to keep an appointment, and he departed 
without further ceremony. His personal appearance, 
singular statement, and humble origin, were all on the 
tapis in less than ten minutes; when a sound of confused 
voices and heavy feet was heard in the hall, and the next 
moment in burst a police-officer, followed by some half- 
dozen inferiors, with an announcement that Mr Grey was 
their prisoner. 

Miss Beckie and Miss Nancy screamed in chorus about 
their respectable house; Mr Keneday turned pale; Dr 
Mackay sat in unfeigned astonishment; and Phemie 
silently took refuge behind Mr Mactavish, who brought 
up the intruders’ rear. As for Grey, he said not a single 
word, but allowed himself to be marched off like a man 
who felt he was in the hands of destiny ; and when the 
tumult in some degree subsided, the mere porter’s son, 
according to Miss Beckie, with many adjurations to the 
ladies not to be alarmed, informed them that their guest 
was none other than George Crighton, whom he had 
discovered by the envelope of the almanac, which hap- 

ed to be a portion of an old letter addressed to 
imself. The astonishment and horror which this ex- 
planation created closed the festivity ; but their effects 
were most observable on Mr Keneday, who stole out 
of the room while the doctor was endeavouring to address 
some consolation to the sisters; nor did he ever again 
enter it, a warrant for his arrest being issued the next day 
on information sworn against him by his former accom- 
plice, as the clerk proved to be, to the effect that he had 
embezzled his former employer’s property, and falsified 
the accounts of the firm. A chain of small but con- 
demning circumstances, lost sight of at the period of his 
master’s death, were gradually elicited in confirmation of 
Crighton’s charge, which he reiterated on his trial before 
the Glasgow Court of Justiciary. The evidence was, how- 
ever, found insufficient for conviction; and though be- 
lieved to be morally guilty, Keneday was legally acquitted. 
The case against Crighton was so clear, that from the 
first he gave up all thoughts of defence, and his appear- 
ance in court seemed rather for the pu of confession 
than trial. He minutely described his difficulties in 
obtaining a key to suit the old planter’s trunk, : the 
perils of his escape, and the thousand ways by which his 


ill-gotten gain had slipped from him in distant lands. 
But the most curious of the detail, and that which 
threw some light on the cause of his evident anxiety to 
implicate Keneday was, that with the fatal temerity and 
shamelessness so commonly attendant on crime, he had 
returned in his poverty, in hopes of exacting a farther 
supply from his more p us associate ; ‘ but,’ added 
the wretch, ‘he would part with nothing, or I should not 
have been here.’ 

Crighton was found guilty, and sentenced to be exe- 
cuted, as the law then stood; but the punishment was 
commuted, in consequence of a petition got up by Mac- 
tavish, to transportation for life. The fishmonger was also 
busy, as rumour said, raking up evidence for a new trial 
more likely to serve the ends of justice as regarded Mr 
Keneday, when that worthy suddenly dissolved partner- 
ship, and quitted Glasgow in the most unobtrusive man- 
ner. A few weeks after, Phemie received a letter from 
an eminent law-agent, informing her that a handsome 
sum had been placed in the Bank of Scotland to her 
credit; and as the threatened proceedings were imme- 
diately dropped, it was whispered that Miss Beckie’s re- 
spectable admirer owed his escape to prompt restitution, 
and some remembered kindness shown to the Greenock 
porter. 

Phemie’s fortune was now equal to that of her sisters’ ; 


but the circumstances related made Mr Mactavish a fre- | 


quent visitor in the High Street, so that even Dr Mackay 
was not surprised at the publication of their bans three 
months after. 

The pair thus strangely brought together are, for aught 
we know, still living, but not now in the Candleriggs ; 
though it must be confessed they sojourned there for 
some years on a second floor. It was said that few 
walked in the ways of wedded life with greater peace or 
pleasantness, and to them they led up the steps of worldly 
prosperity, the porter’s son being calculated to improve, 
as he had made his own fortune; but the man persisted 
in declaring that he could never find trace or token of the 
strangers who had sent him to the High Street on that 
eventful night; and it was remarked that when Phemie’s 
small providing came home, the portraits of her two 
uncles were, as it appeared by mutual agreement, quietly 

laced in an out-of-the-way closet, to which neither hus- 
d nor wife ever cared to refer. 


WOOL-GLEANING. 


WHEN occasionally visiting the pastoral vales of Ettrick 
and Yarrow, we have remarked that a considerable 
quantity of wool might be picked up by the roadsides, 
and also from the heath and bushes against which the 
sheep have been reclining ; and the neglect of this on 
the part of the farmers has always appeared to us an 
instance of the generally ineconomic habits of the rural 
population. In cotton and silk factories, nothing is 
allowed to go to waste; every stray fragment of the raw 
material is gathered up, and put to some sort of use. 
When lately being shown through a cotton factory at 
Greenock, we observed that in the corners of the stair 
which led to the various floors there were fixed small 
baskets for the reception of every loose fibre of cotton 
wool which the lads or girls might find on their clothes, 
or lying on the stair, as they went out. This small 
arrangement gave me a forcible idea of the exactness of 
detail in which great manufacturing concerns are now 
conducted; and it suggests what might be done by 
sheep-farmers in the way of causing loose droppings of 
wool to be picked up and rendered available. Some 
farmers perhaps may consider that attention to such 


trifles is shabby, mean, and ridiculous; but if they © 


think so, it is only because they are unaccustomed to 


those correct economic views by which all professional _ 
labours should be less or more influenced. The waste — 
of wool we allude to resembles the waste of liquid re- | 
fuse from cow-houses and stables. By tolerating such © 


waste, the farmer in the first place picks his own 


pocket; and in the second, he causes a loss which is | 


injurious to the general community. 
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But all the wool that could be picked up must be a 
mere trifle? Not so. On the roadside, by the banks of 
St Mary’s Loch, we observed that a lady, for her amuse- 


| ment, gleaned as much wool in about an hour as she was 


able to carry in her arms, and this became a not unac- 
ceptable present to our old friend Tibby Shiel. Wool- 
gathering, however, would be no new thing. For a long 
time, a poor class of persons have followed the practice 
of gleaning stray portions of wool, the trade being rifest 
in early summer, when the coats have begun to hang 
loosely on the sheep. So long as the gleaning was con- 
fined to poor old men and women, the negligence of the 
farmers could in some measure be excused and sympa- 
thised with; but in present circumstances it is inde- 
fensible. We learn from the following notice in a 
country newspaper that the old wool-gatherers have 
disappeared, and that their place has been taken by wan- 
dering bands of Irish. 

‘Out among the border hills, whole gangs are engaged 
in the occupation; and, from their formidable numbers 
and wild appearance, they carry awe to the solitary 
farm-houses which they approach. Their proceedings 
partake of a lawless character. ‘They are not content 
with the scanty gleanings which satisfied the gatherers 
formerly—they are charged with driving the sheep 
through the rougher parts of the ground, and profiting 
by the spoils from the woolly covering. Coming on a 
dead sheep, they regard it as a fair game, and strip it of 
the fleece; and in their encounters with the people of 
the district, unless cowed by a consciousness of inferior 
strength, they sometimes carry things with a high 
hand. Several cases have occurred where they have 
attempted, after the old border fashion, to levy black- 
mail in the shape of bannocks, &c. The Roman road 
which intersects the border hills from the centre of the 
country is their place of bivouac. Their encampments 
are pitched in regular gipsy style, and they sally forth in 
thirties and forties at a time, and thus collect astonish- 
ing quantities of wool. Some idea may be formed of 
what they will gather, when we state that they come to 
Jedburgh with whole cart-loads to sell to the wool 
buyers. The poor ass, who seems always to share his 
fortunes with the lowest, is also trussed up and loaded 
with daily supplies. In a season like this, when the 
wool, owing to the unfavourable state of the pasture in 
the spring, is very loose on the sheep’s back, wool- 
gathering is a capital job. On grounds which have not 
been traversed, a person may gather between sunrise 
and dusk nine or ten pounds weight, which, at the rate 
at which gathered wool is bought, will bring four or five 
shillings—thus accounting for the eager wholesale busi- 
ness-like way in which Pat has embarked in the trade.’ 

The proper way of putting down these vagrants is 
for the farmers to employ young persons to pick up the 
waste wool, and so leave nothing for strangers to glean. 


WINTERING IN PAU, 
BY A LADY. 


Pav, as is pretty well known, is a favourite winter and 
spring residence of the English, on the verge of the 
Pyrenees, in the south of France. Thither, two or three 
years ago, I went with two brothers on a health-seeking 
excursion, and had much reason to be pleased not only 
with the place, but its very charming climate. My 
object now, however, is to give an account of our arrival 
and settlement in this retreat of the valetudinarian. 

Our conveyance was by diligence, which, on reaching 
its destination, stopped in the Basse Ville, or lower town, 
at the office in the Place Henri IV., a large area sur- 

ded by hand houses, most of them built, we 
were afterwards told, by the English. As our place of 
residence was further on, we had to hire a truck to 
carry our luggage; and we walked forwards beside it 
over a bridge that crossed a narrow ravine, at the bot- 
tom of which ran a small brook, and thus connected 
the high and the low town, as the North Bridge con- 
nects the Old and the New Town of Edinburgh. Pau, 


indeed, something resembles Edinburgh in situation; 
for Pau has its old Moorish-looking castle built on a low 
rocky hill, round which rather a large town has gathered. 
Small houses descend into the ravine on the north, over 


which the bridge is thrown; and finer houses, most of 


them new, spread in streets and squares all along the 
course of the little brook in a westerly direction, quite 
round that side of the rock, to meet the wide and rapid 
Gave as it flows past the southern front of the castle, and 
separates it and the high town adjoining it from a suburb 
nearly as extensive as the city itself, spreading all along 
the fringed banks of the noble river, far up into the plain 
at the foot of the Py We led a short rather 
steep street leading from this North Bridge into one at 
right angles with it, so narrow, that despite its length, we 
had some difficulty in believing it to be the High Street, 
the Grande Rue, or Rue de la Préfecture, although it was 
filled with shops, still closed at this early hour, and so 
detracting from its appearance—the shabby shutters 
making all look dismal. On we still proceeded, till we 
came out into the Place Royale, a large gravelled square 
filled with rows of trees; we walked through this up to 
the gate of the courtyard of the hotel, where we had 
engaged apartments. They were handsome and con- 
venient, with large windows, through which the morning 
sun was streaming ; but how can pen describe the scene 
they gave to view? The whole valley of the Give lay 
before us—the broad and beautiful river, with its rows 
of poplars and tufts of willows on either bank ; luxuriant 
hedge-rowed fields ; hundreds of white houses sprinkled 
among the wooding of the sweeping plain, some nearly 
hid by foliage, others peeping from the groves of chest- 


nuts which in many places skirted the vineyards on the | 
Cateaux ; while straight before us, almost within reach it | 


seemed, stood the Pyrenees—an unbroken range of moun- 


tain-tops piled over one another high and wide, the | 


gigantic barrier between France and Spain. The fog 
rested so low upon some of them, as at this time to con- 
ceal the Pic du Midi, with its double-pointed crown sit- 
ting like a mitred head upon broad shoulders—one of the 
wonders of this wondrous chain; yet it was a picture 
never to be wearied of—so grand, so calm in the distance, 
so bright, so busy, so rich, so varied and near at hand. We 
were too much enchanted with it to bear to leave it; so, 
in choosing lodgings, which the expense of the hotel made 
our first employment, we looked for windows facing the 
Pyrenees, and had to pay high, and to mount high to 
enjoy our beautiful prospect. Apartments are let in floors 
here—four or five or more rooms, with cellarage below, and 
sometimes an entresol for servants. We were too mode- 
rate in our habits to require a first or even a second-class 
suite, yet we had to give 2500 francs (L.100) for our 
share of the second storey of a new house in the neigh- 
bourhood we had fixed on. 

We took up our residence in Pau in September, which 
was rather late for a choice of a domicile, as rooms are 
commonly engaged from a former season, or at anyrate 
earlier than we arrived, by travellers passing through 
Pau to the different watering-places in the mountains, 
who intend returning to the town for the winter. We 
found, too, that we had set ourselves down so exactly in 
the middle of the place, that on every side we had long 
streets of rough pavement to pass over before reaching 
pleasant walks; and in wet weather the imperfect 
sewage annoyed us; yet, on the whole, we were satisfied : 
we were near the market, in the midst of the shops; we 
had airy rooms, and had only to take one look from the 
windows to recover from any disturbance of mind or 
temper. Very fortunately we had an obliging landlord, 
who, upon our becoming better acquainted, added many 
little comforts to our pretty furniture. It is quite a trade 
now among the French proprietors to prepare accommo- 
dation for the English visitors. They alter, add, rebuild, 
new build, furnish, and make what to them, with their 
economical habits, is a fortune, by the high rents paid 
them. Once on a time L.20 a year, and up to L.50, 
secured the best apartments in Pau: there are now many 
let. for L.200: it is difficult to be suited for less than 
L.100 ; and the term is but for eight months, for although 
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the tenant has leave to remain out the year, the extreme 
heat of the summer seldom makes this possible. The 
situation of the town is low, in a sort of basin—little hills 
rising all round the northern side, so as to shelter it from 
almost every wind ; a breath of air, therefore, seldom stirs 
to temper the sun’s rays during the summer months. 
Being lodged to our mind, our next business was to 
provide ourselves with servants. We required two, with a 
water-carrier, this being the style of moderate people. And 
here, too, the rich English have revolutionised the native 
habits. The cooks were once content with eight or ten 
francs a month—ours asked twenty. The bonne or wait- 
ing-maid asked twelve—double what she would have had 
in a French family. Even the water-carrier, who acted, 
besides, as a servant-of-all-work, doing all that the more 
refined habits of Mesdemoiselles Louise and Josephine 
objected to, must be overpaid by us. This influx of more 
wealthy masters gives the class their harvest in good 
earnest ; for besides the higher wages, they are by no 
means looked after with the same vigilance, and they are 
consequently fond of engaging with us. The market 
women are also accused of giving their British customers 
the choice of their provisions on most occasions; we are 
on these accounts unpopular with the lesser native gentry, 
who, unable to compete purses with most of our country- 
men, are obliged often to forego the many little table 
luxuries they are fond of indulging in. Our cook went to 
market for us, and bought all that we consumed, groceries 
included—an arrangement advised by our landlord, 
who assured us we should find it a better plan than to 
take this trouble ourselves: she would probably make a 
little by it, but no one else would, root we could easily 
check her accounts by limiting her daily expenses to a 
fixed sum, and by occasionally visiting the hadle our- 
selves. We found the plan a good one. She provided 
us very comfortably at a small expense, seeming to take 
= in the diligence she employed in her calling. The 
mne arranged our rooms, waited at table, and ironed 
our clothes as they were brought home rough-dried b: 
the washerwoman, to whom we each paid a very onal 
sum monthly for the good beating she gave them. Any 
plain work we required, a tidy little girl, niece to Made- 
moiselle Louise the cook, did for us for half-a-franc 
a day; a dressmaker came for a franc: we found nothing 
dear to our notions, but those who had known the place 
before the English spoiled it, assured us the cost of living 
at Pau had more than doubled of late years, Every- 
thing we wanted was to be had, and good—except tea and 
wine, both of which we brought from Bordeaux. The 
wine produced in the departments of the Pyrenees is more 
like port than claret; nor is it considered wholesome for 
strangers, at least when new, and the taste was rough and 
og We found the water a great inconvenience ; none 
is brought into the houses, and what we got from the 
wells and pumps at hand was not pleasant enough for 
drinking. There is only one fountain in the town where 
it coul ~ had My ~ the table. We had to send there 
twice a day, and to bring the necessary supply home in 
earthen pitchers on the head of our oxeb amie. The 
French use so much less of this first requirement of life 
than we do, that a moderate supply is sufficient for them. 
use less in their kitchens, none in their household 
work, and very little in their dressing-rooms—their habit 
being to bathe in the public baths twice or thrice a week, 
instead of the daily ablutions we accustom ourselves to. 
This obliged us to add to our toilette apparatus large red 
ware pans of a very common pottery, in Tieu of the many 
capacious vessels of crockery we make use of at home. 
ese domestic matters arranged, we set about layin 
in our fuel. We had bought our first cartload of = 
in the market, in the Place Henri IV., where, ev 
Wednesday, logs whole and cut, fagots neatly bundled, 
and charcoal in small sacks, were crowded over the whole 
area; and a very pretty sight it was to come suddenly 
upon such a bustling scene, where it was so little ex- 
pected—we having ever before found this handsome 
square nearly deserted. Noise and numbers filled it on 
the wood market-day ; but our friendly landlord advised 


us not to pursue our dealings in it, rather to order our 


winter firing from a farmer in the country, and at once, 
measuring our buckets as we got them home, and haying 
the logs cut up and stacked in the cellars immediately. 
By this prudent course we paid much less for our bucket, 
got a better description of wood, and-were defrauded of 
none of the proper quantity—a mistake that had been 
known to happen when the measuring and the stacking 
had been irregularly attended to. By finishing the 
business at once, and placing a padlock upon our stair, 
it lasted us throughout the winter. We English burn 
double or triple the quantity of fuel consumed in a 
French family. We do not let out our kitchen fire after 
each meal as they do. We do not cook so much with 
charcoal either: with them the neat little Dutch-tiled 
stove is much more in requisition than the fire. We 
also begin fires in our sitting-rooms earlier in the season, 
and we light them earlier in the day, for we really live 
in our drawing-rooms; the French only appear in them 
to receive company on set days for an hour or two. The 
French lady generally lives in her bedroom, so warmly 
clothed in cold weather, that the winter is considerabl 
advanced before she requires more heat than that whic 
she receives from the chauffette on which she sets her feet. 
The gentleman is in his room, or at his club, or some- 
where; at anyrate they are not together by a bright 
fire in their common sitting-room. Fuel being dear in 
France, our extravagant use of it makes firing an ex- 
pensive item in the housekeeping of the British residents, 
as the servants soon learn our more comfortable habits, 
and forget their native economy. 

It was an amusing sight to witness the arrival of the 
bullock carts with the first instalment of our purchase. 
I was waked at sunrise—for the Bearnais are an early 
people—by the clamour in the courtyard; and looking 
out, saw a crowd beneath me, really foreign in its charac- 
ter. There were nearly a dozen little clumsy carts—some- 
thing like long boxes set on small solid wheels—fully 
loaded, with each a pole, to which two cows were fastened 
by their horns in certainly a simple manner. A piece of 
wood was laid across the two foreheads over a sheepskin, 
and fastened there. Their heads thus drawn together, 
the hind quarters were sent so much diverging, that, on 
descending hills, the whole weight of the cart falls against 
the heads, making the poor animals appear to struggle 
very painfully to support it. The bodies are commonly 
covered with linen trappings, or nets to protect them 
from the flies, and this is often let to fall so completely 
over the eyes as to blind them; but it is of little conse- 
quence, as they are guided by the voice, aided by the goad 
of the driver, who walks on in front, turning round when 
it is n to prick his cattle—his own appearance 
fully harmonising with the primitive style of his team. 
The countrymen hereahbouts wore at this season a dark 
blouse, and a derét or Lowland Scotch bonnet, with short 
woollen trousers. As many of these figures as there were 


carts, with a set of woodcutters rushing in to assist in | 


unloading, lady water-carriers stopping to gaze, and all 
the bonnes and cooks of the hotel in a group at the foot 
of the back-stairs, were one and all vociferating to each 
other with the gestures of a set of lunatics, when my 
head in its nightcap appeared at the window. The 
matter was very simple—to receive, to measure, and 
to pay; and it was soon settled by madame (me), whose 
face, notwithstanding the nightcap, was recognised in a 
moment ; but not without renewed hubbub, for they seem 
to be able in this country to conduct no business quietly. 
The perpetual racket, indeed, gave me quite a headache 
till I became used to it; for it is singular how much 
ingenuity is exerted to keep up a supply of what is to us 
so disagreeable. The bullocks in the carts, and the horses 
in the diligence, are hung with bells, that tinkle at every 
movement: advertisements are announced in the streets 
by the blowing of horns: a woman, who ran races daily 
—lightly enough clad, by the by—had a trumpet sounded 
stoutly before she started: then the whole population 
sang for ever: a modiste near us sat all day at her 
needle in an attic, beside her husband, a shoemaker, 
screaming the airs from the ‘ Dame Blanche,’ occasionally 
accompanied by an amateur friend on a squeaking violin 
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of an evening: the maid of a Spanish lady in the next 
hotel practised diligently on the guitar nearly all the 
day, while some young performers on another floor were 
— busy with their pianoforte: every night a party 
of merry young gentlemen issued from a neighbouring 
café, singing glees as they walked away, drowning for the 
moment the sounds of an organ in a music-shop close 
at hand, on which an elderly Spaniard was no mean per- 
former. We never returned from an evening stroll with- 
out hearing songs of some sort from some of the parties 
wandering about like ourselves, to say nothing of dogs 
which barked for hours, cats, frogs, a hooting owl, and the 
horrid brass band of the regiment. But I have got a 
great way from my bullocks. ‘Their drivers were dis- 
missed in high good-humour with a few additional, of 
course unexpected, sous; and the mob dispersed on the 
woodcutters proceeding to business. And here I may 
as well observe, that my two gentlemen not appearing, 
and I, the lady of the party, giving all the orders, excited 
no surprise in our courtyard: it was quite in the fashion 
of the country, for in a French family Monsieur is of 
very smal] account. Madame directs, contrives, com- 
mands, keeps the book, receives the rents, marries the 
children, and, most important of all, receives and enter- 
tains the company. There is no making out exactly 
what is Monsieur’s sy in the household. If he have 
anything in the world to do, it is not in his own house 
certainly. Even in the shops, he whom we should call 
master is very secondary indeed to Madame. Josephine 
rather hinted that all this seeming authority is some- 
times dearly paid for, by neglect among the upper classes, 
and real downright ill-usage in the lower rie ; but I do 
not know that she was exactly to be relied on. 

Having occasion to make a few purchases on setting 
up house, I made a tour of the shops in Pau, for the 
purpose of providing myself with such articles as I 
wanted; and I certainly was very considerably amused by 
the reception I frequently met with, particularly if my 
brother or my son were with me. The owner of rather an 
attractive magasin stepped forward with much courteous 
ceremony to meet us. He saw that we were strangers— 
those amiable English, whose liberal expenditure had so 
much improved his town. He inquired whether we had 
relatives here: my brother struck him as so extremely 
resembling the most oe of our many agreeable resi- 
dent countrymen—the same benevolent expression of 
countenance! A son then advanced, who paid in turn 
his prettily-worded compliment, neither of them omitting 
all the while to recommend their goods to our notice. A 
shoemaker much admired our feet, thought them worthy 
of better shoes than we were at home enabled to put on 
them ; an opinion from which I entirely pared as I 
have never yet worn a pair of French shoes fit to take 
a real good walk in. He added that two of my fair 
countrywomen, his customers, were bright stars come to 
shine in the Pyrenean darkness, equalling even Parisians 
in air and manner. His shoes fitted of course. He 
deserved they should; for besides making flattering 
speeches, he took an infinity of pains with his work, 
which we afterwards found to be the case generally with 
all the people in business; whatever they have to do, 
however trifling the work may be, they think it worth 
their full attention—they all seemed to exert themselves 
to do it well, without any affectation of any sort that I 
could detect among them. Their excessive politeness 
of manner is so entirely a habit, that it has become quite 
natural. British shopmen exhibiting in this way would 
be considered fit for Bedlam. These people ly were 
agreeable rather than impertinent, they were so per- 
fectly unpretending: they merely appeared to be doing 
the honours of their calling—to be properly recommend- 
ing their wares. It was a good rule, however, to pay at 
once for what we bought: more judicious, in general, as in 
some instances where we had run small accounts, the 
memories of certain of these well-bred dealers had been 
treacherous ; but these mistakes were never made by the 
higher order of tradesmen. 


I remember being extremely taken by the manner of 
a lady from whom I often bought trifling things. Late 


in the day once, no one else happening to be in the way, 
she quitted her pianoforte—on which, by the way, she 
played remarkably well—and came into the shop herself 
to serve me, in dishabille, her pretty hair in papers, her 
wrapper on. She had, she said, been disappointed by 
the hairdresser. Every French woman has her hair 
dressed every day by the hairdresser, even after it has 
turned gray; and not having her head in order, of course 
she could not put on her gown; nor would she have 
appeared, being in négligé at this hour, but for ma- 
dame, whom she could not resist attending. This same 
pretty little woman used, with the other bourgeoises, to 
assist at the receptions every Monday evening at the 
Préfecture, the new régime making no selection of com- 
pany; but since so many English have frequented these 
assemblies, and that the style of them has become more 
distinguished, those for whom they were principally insti- 
tuted have discontinued attending them. I do not know 
whether fuller ledgers quite make up for the dress and 
the dancing thus relinquished. 

Except to shop, we walked little out during this month 
of September, considered here the hottest in the year. 
The mornings were sultry, the evenings close. Had not 
the nights been cool, we should have suffered consider- 
able inconvenience ; but the certainty of refreshing sleep 
enabled us to bear patiently the exhaustion of the day. 
Rain fell so frequently, as very much to cool the air. It 
fell in torrents, pouring down as in the tropics, clearing 
as rapidly, and leaving the gravelly soil hardly damp, 
notwithstanding the deluge that had poured over it. 
Thunder-storms were not wanting at short intervals about 
the equinox. We were startled once at midnight by the 
grandest burst that ever pealed among echoing moun- 
tains. Round and round it bellowed, seeming to shake 
the ground, while the almost unceasing flashes of vivid 
lightning illuminated the room. * The climate of Pau is 
showery, as the fertility of the plain testifies, for the 
green fields show a freshness unknown in Europe. No 
injurious damp, however, remains in the air: clothes are 
never aired, nor houses either; people shut up their 
apartments when they go away, lock the doors, take the 
key with them, open their rooms on returning, and estab- 
lish themselves at once without further trouble. This 
perhaps makes the temperature so suitable to all diseases 
of the throat and lungs—not too dry, not chilly, not 
raw. My son improved in health hourly. He whom we 
could hardly hear when he spoke in England, had 
already recovered his voice, and with it had gradually 
returned strength and appetite. Sheltered from the sun 
by a large umbrella, and by the height of the houses which 
formed the narrow streets, he accompanied my brother 
and me in all our rambles through this interesting little 
town, which we thus acquainted ourselves with at our 
leisure between the showers, reserving the environs for 
cooler weather. 

Besides the Place Royale, where on Sunday and Thurs- 
day afternoons the inhabitants assemble to walk about 
under the trees—admiring a very fine statue of their own 
Henri IV., their Bearnais king, by a native artist, and 
listening to the dreadful brass band—there are two other 
open spaces within the town: the Haute Plante, on one 
side of which are the barracks; and the Basse Plante, low 
down near the river, both filled with rows of trees. The 
Basse Plante must be crossed to reach the Parc, which 
stretches for near a mile along the banks of the Gave, 
one broad terrace walk, well shaded with trees. Many 
narrower paths lose themselves among the woods, and 
then join an outer gravel walk leading back again out of 
sight of the river to the Basse Plante. Those who for the 
first time climb the steep path up to this beautiful natural 
terrace, little foresee the scene of enchantment awaiting 
them. Day after day we paid it an early visit, yet never 
wearied of the moving picture. The Gave at our feet, 
wide, rapid, shining—an open-railed bridge of great length 
thrown over it, connecting at this point the town and 
castle on their rock, with the spreading suburb on the 
plain beyond—then the vineyards on the rising banks— 
far back that range of wondrous mountains, ever varying, 
still the same, a weight at times on the oppressed senses, 
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irresistibly attractive under every aspect. Just above the 
bridge appears the castle, with its domes and high steep 
roofs, and its old square tower, and its windows of every 
size and shape dotted over its long flanking walls. One 
row of modern date overlooks a terrace formed upon the 
summit of the rock, supported in several places by mason- 
work, and having a low parapet running along the edge 
of the precipice as a protection ; for the rock is steep, and 
high, and dangerous, although not rising directly from 
the river. Far down below is a space between the water 
and the rock, now surrounded by poor-looking houses, once 
the area in which jousts and tournaments took place, just 
underneath the windows of the state apartments, from 
whence bright eyes had beamed upon the knights who 
there tried their skill inarms. Louis Philippe had at his 
own expense repaired, restored, added to, and suitably fur- 
nished this ancient royal pile; and at the suggestion of 
one of his sons, a stone bridge of a single arch had been 
lately thrown across the road leading through the Basse 
Ville to the Give, which thus connected the high terrace 
of the castle with the lower terrace of the Parc; an im- 
provement the inhabitants most gratefully appreciate. 
There are some other handsome public buildings in 
Pau. Queer old hotels, some with gardens and court- 
yards, picturesque houses of less pretension, two large 
churches, the Mairie and the Préfecture, and the ruins of 
what must have been a fine cathedral. There is also a 
pleasant walk for sultry weather, the Bois Louis, down in 
a meadow by the river side—a mere path along the banks, 
shaded by a fringe of willows and poplars: once the retired 
grounds of a monastery long since demolished, it is in 
these days principally resorted to by washerwomen, as 
articularly suited to one department of their craft; they 
le their linen in the stream, just as was the custom of 
our own country in our grandmothers’ times. We used 
to go there in the close evenings, with the hope of meeting 
air in motion near so swift a current: but the hope was 
vain; no breeze ever stirred during this oppressive season; 
but the temperature was sensibly lowered before the end 
of the month by other means. On Michaelmas-day, my 
eyes opened on the white summits of the Pyrenees. Snow 
had fallen on them plentifully during the night, and so 
much did this cool the air of the plains in a few hours, 
that we were glad to gather round our first wood fire in 
the evening. We were a merry party, for we had had our 
goose—fatted it ourselves in our cellar. In the market, 
are not to be had as we like them; for the French 
do not value the bird, perhaps because they never see it 
in perfection. They do not seem to use them when young— 
we had some trouble in getting some of that season’s 
hatching from a small farmer in the country—and they 
feed thei in some way that enlarges the liver, and spoils 
the meat ; for they throw away, or at least discard from 
tables of any delicacy, all but the legs, which are salted: 
the livers are made into an extremely rich, and by no 
means a good pic. We man ours as nearly as pos- 
sible as we have been in the habit of seeing done at home. 
We fed them in the cellar, where we had our wood, upon 
boiled maize’ or Indian corn, given to them cold. I 
would recommend this plan to my poultry-loving country- 
women as cheap and excellent, for no stubble goose from 
the richest fields in Britain ever exceeded our Michael- 
mas goose at Pau. 


_A RIDE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Tue following sketch, fresh from the pen of a resident 
in South Africa, is especially interesting as concerning 
a country where peace and security to colonists appear 
to be established for the first time on a firm basis. 
After some months’ hard work on the frontier, we 
left King Williamstown, the capital of British Caffraria. 
Riding all day, we arrived the same evening at Fort 
Hare, where we encamped for the night. There is 
nothing worthy of note in the place. Next morning at 
daybreak we were again in the saddle en route to Shiloh, 
distant two days’ march from Fort Hare. Our road 
lay through a country undoubtedly very beautiful, but 


dreadfully wild and desolate. We did not meet one 


human being the whole time. The first night we had 
to stand for four hours under a torrent of rain, without 
the least shelter, whilst waiting for our wagons with 
the tents to come up; and to add to our discomfort, it 
suddenly grew as bitterly cold as it had been intensely 
hot during the daytime. Next night, after a forced 
march of sixteen hours, we found ourselves in Shiloh, 
where we were forced to rest for some days. Shiloh is 
an extensive settlement of Moravian missionaries, or 
Herrnhiiter, as they are called in Germany. Being the 
only one of the party who spoke German, I acted as 
interpreter; and they, not a little pleased to hear their 
mother-tongue from the lips of a stranger in such a re- 
mote part of the world, entertained us most hospitably, 
and in true German style. Later on my journey I had 
an opportunity of visiting their largest establishment 
in South Africa at Genadendaal, and shall therefore 
defer a description of their habits and customs until 
my arrival at this remarkable place. 

From Shiloh to Colesberg is four days’ journey, unin- 
teresting and monotonous in the extreme. To describe 
one day is to describe all. The country is barren, not 
a tree to be seen the whole way, very little water, 
and not above three farm-houses on the road; how 
even they come to be inhabited is a marvel. We 
rode all day long under the burning sun, and at night 
slept, sometimes in tents, and sometimes under a bush, 
in our cloaks, The end of the fourth day saw us in 
Colesberg. But what a town! I really think, if its 
founders had searched the whole country, they could 
not have pitched on a worse spot. Perched like an 
eagle’s nest among the hills and rocks, it seems cal- 
culated to attract every possible ray of heat. Not 
a tree for miles round, and only one fountain in the 
town! Here we were obliged to halt for several days, 
to recruit our forces, and during our stay, were fortu- 
nate enough to witness the arrival of Sir Harry Smith, 
the new governor of the colony, with his staff, on his 
return from his very successful tour into Caffreland. 
This place was considerably out of his road, but he had 
subjected himself to much hardship and inconvenience 
in order to visit the Dutch farmers, for the following 
reasons :— 

The Orange River lies at a distance of fifteen miles 
from Colesberg, and forms the boundary of the colony 
in that part of the country. Beyond this is an immense 
tract of territory, which extends to the port of Natal 
on the sea-coast, and is called the ‘ Natal District.’ 
This land, though not a portion of the colony, is to a 
certain extent under British surveillance and protec- 
tion, and is inhabited chiefly by large Dutch farmers. 


These people, during the late war, suffered the greatest. 


annoyance from the neighbouring Caffres—frequently 
losing all their cattle and everything they ; 
and the English government, notwithstanding con- 
tinual promises, afforded them little or no protec- 
tion. After enduring months of this hardship, they 
were at length so harassed, that great disaffection, 
almost amounting to open insurrection, was the con- 
sequence. They then unanimously came to the deter- 
mination of moving up into the interior, where they 
might live in peace, free and secure from all depre- 
dations. It was to prevent this great loss to the 
government, and to restore confidence to all parties, 
that Sir Harry Smith resolved to make the overland 


journey through the Natal District—an undertaking © 

His efforts, however, | 

have been crowned with success; here, as everywhere | 

else, his noble and generous character has mg | 
t is, 


unprecedented for a governor. 


trust, and given value to his words; and the res 

that no previous governor has been able to effect so 
much od good in the colony within so short a space of 
time. During our stay at Colesberg, the Dutch farmers 
flocked in from far and wide to see him, and we were 
assured that the same enthusiasm prevailed throughout 
his whole progress. In a few days his excellency and 
party started for the Orange River, whilst ours pre- 
pared for departure in the opposite direction. ‘The 
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prospect before us was far from agreeable. A journey 
of six hundred miles on horseback, through a desert 
country, with only four towns, or rather villages, on the 
way, seemed to us almost fearful; and the result proved 
our anticipations to be correct. 

We commenced our journey at daybreak. Altogether 
we formed a large cavalcade, with a bullock-wagon in 
the rear containing our tents, baggage, and provisions. 
This ought to have been up with us early every even- 
ing at our halting-place ; but to our great disappoint- 
ment it always arrived so late, that we were able to put 
up our tents only four times during our long journey. 
Nearly every night we had to sleep in the bushes. 
Our daily march was much as follows:—Up at day- 
break (four o’clock in the morning), we breakfasted, 
rode on for about six hours, until the heat grew too 
intense, then ‘ off-saddled,’ as it is called here, rested for 
a couple of hours, and rode again for four more. In 
the evening we sometimes came to a farm-house, where 
we generally procured forage for the horses: the host 
always offered us beds, such as they were; and one 
night we felt so tired, that we resolved to try them; but 
we paid dearly for the experiment, and vowed never to 
accept of one again. ‘These Dutch Boors have all the 
appearance of hospitality ; but as they possess not the 
concomitant virtues, I have come to the conclusion that 
they suffer you in their houses, some only through 
fear, and others only because they expect a solid 
return. Religion they have none, though nominally 
Dutch Lutherans, and they generally have a Bible 
on their table. ‘To me, after the Germans, they 
appear almost savages, degraded to a pitiful degree, 
and without one idea beyond the circle of their own 
farms, few of them ever having been farther. So 
stupid or brutal are they, that frequently they could 
not tell us the way to the next farm, though they had 
been living in that spot all their lives. People in 
England have no conception of country life here in 
Africa. I remember, years ago, reading one of Miss 
Martineau’s tales of colonisation here. She can know 
nothing of this country. The farmers never live as 


_ she has represented them, in villages, as it were, with 


all goods to a certain extent incommon. Their farms 
are always isolated, many miles from each other, and 
lonely and desolate to the last degree. This sort of 
life necessarily causes much selfishness in their cha- 
racter. They do not speak a word of English, though 
their barbarous dialect seems to be a mixture of our 
language and ‘ platt Deutsch,’ or low German. 

The country through which we passed is, with 
one single exception, perfectly frightful for about fifty 
miles beyond Prince Albert. Excepting at the farm- 
houses, a tree is nowhere to be met with; and the whole 
way from Colesberg to Swellendam, a distance of five 
hundred miles, we never saw one blade of grass— 
nothing but dirty weeds, gravel, and sand! Very diffe- 
rent from Caffreland, where the pasture is so good. 

We were about four days in getting to Richmond, 
which is a new village. We were again seven or eight 
days in riding to Beaufort, travelling as I have already 
described, sometimes burnt by the scorching sun, at 
others wet to the skin for hours together with rain 
such as is not to be conceived in England. And then, 
to add to our misery, we could only look forward—not 
to a good fire, as the Dutch have no fires, but to stand- 
ing shivering in our wet clothes until our wagon came 
up. Our sole remedy in such cases was brandy and 
water, and blankets: but very poor comfort they proved. 
Game was very plenty on the road in the shape of 
gnous, zebras, springboks, and ostriches; and on one 
occasion we saw a tiger, which they said had carried 
off a goat from the farm every night for the past week. 

Thus we journeyed on through Beaufort and Prince 
Albert, neither of which villages is worthy of remark. 
On leaving the latter place, we came once more into a 
world of troubles. About four hours beyond Prince Al- 
bert (we count distance here by hours) is a broad river, 
which, as is usual in this country, may one hour be only 


ankle-deep, and the next impassable even to a horse. 
We crossed it ankle-deep in the morning, and rode on 
for six hours farther. At night there was no appear- 
ance of the wagon, nor yet at ten o’clock next morning. 
At length I determined to ride back in search of it, 
when, on my arrival at the shallow stream of yesterday, 
to my great astonishment I found the wagon had been 
unable to cross, from the swollen state of the river, 
which had risen in less than half an hour after our 
passage. We had no resource but to swim our horses 
across. My servant got over safe enough; but my 
horse became so frightened with the noise and the 
rapid current, that alighting by chance on a rock in 
the middle of the river, he reared up in a most ter- 
rific manner. Fortunately I had sufficient presence of 
mind to let the reins loose, and give him his own way. 
He then gave a vigorous plunge up against the stream, 
but in doing so, I very nearly lost my life. Both my 
stirrups were carried away. At length he leaped on 
shore, yet not until he had indulged his humour by 
rearing again several times; then, having sent off 
provisions to the rest of my party, I relished my own 
dinner, after a fast of thirty hours. I was forced to 
remain for two days with the wagon before we could 
effect a passage. On the third we succeeded. ‘The 
rest of my party were then several days in advance, 
and I could not overtake them for ten days longer, when 
we arrived at Swellendam. Six days of that time we 
passed in the bush without seeing a farm-house, and 
three days without water. During the whole journey, 
the water was often so brackish, it was impossible to 
drink it, and we were frequently rejoiced to meet with 
some as muddy as in the dirty ditches by the roadside. 
At Swellendam we stopped for several days to rest 
ourselves and horses. Without exception it is the 
prettiest town in this part of the world: that, how- 
ever, is not saying much. We had still five days of 
the march to make, differing, however, in no particular 
from all preceding them,. except that gradually we 
perceived ourselves returning to civilised life. Good 
grass and pasture was more plentiful, the farms more 
numerous, and closer together, and a little English was 
now and then spoken. 

When within a couple of days’ march of the Cape, 
I heard by chance that about four hours’ ride from our 
halting-place was the large Moravian establishment of 
Genadendaal. This I determined to see; so leaving my 
companions, I took a Hottentot guide, rode over, spent 
the evening and half the next day there, and overtook 
my friends the following morning at Caledon, after 
accomplishing a ride at full gallop of eighty miles out 
of my way. Here, as before, my knowledge of German 
stood me in good need. ‘The Moravians are always civil 
to strangers ; but on my addressing them in their native 
language, their kindness and attentions were redoubled. 
The establishment consists of a very large village of 
Hottentots (about two thousand inhabitants), who are 
certainly the most civilised of their race I have seen, 
twelve missionaries, all of whom are married, and one 
unmarried, who is the bishop. The most prominent 
object is a very large church or meeting-house with a 
school attached. ‘This occupies one side of a large 
square; on the corresponding side are the houses of 
the missionaries; whilst the other two are filled up by 
the workhouses and the shops belonging to them. Here 
every imaginable trade is carried on. ‘The artisans are 
all Hottentots, taught by the missionaries, each of 
whom is a mechanic, and has been brought up to some 
trade. A missionary superintends every branch ; and 
whenever one dies, his place is forthwith supplied on 
application to their great depot Herrnhut in Saxony. 
Good-will and regularity certainly appear to be there 
the order of the day. ‘There are certain rules which 
must be kept in the village, certain hours in which the 
men must work, the children go to school, the women 
stop at home; and all attend church every evening. If 
these regulations are not complied with, the offending 
party is expelled from the place. The Society are fol- 
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lowers of John Hiiss, but they do not reject any other 
denomination of Protestantism, although all must con- 
form to their rules of discipline. All their establish- 
ments in Germany, New South Wales, America, and 
Africa, are subject in everything to a committee of 
management in Herrnhut, and which is elected every 
five years. Nothing can be done without its consent. 
All the surplus revenues of the different settlements are 
sent home to the common stock, and the most exact 
accounts are kept for the revision of the committee. 
Every large institution has a bishop. Whatever spiri- 
tual influence may be comprehended by that term, the 
bishops seemed to me little more than overseers. The 
one I saw was walking about in a baize jacket and 
nankeen trousers. ‘The most extraordinary regulation 
of the Society is that relating to marriage: they never 
see their wives until they come out here. When a man 
wants a wife, he writes home to Herrnhut: there all 
the girls draw lots, and she who gets the prize is mar- 
ried at home by proxy, forthwith starts on her voyage, 
and is remarried in person on her arrival here. I 
thought it a cruel plan; and the results doubtless prove 
very painful, if one may judge from the melancholy 
countenances of the majority of the women in Gena- 
dendaal. I left the place pleased in many things, and 
must certainly give these missionaries credit for their 
evident good-will and unwearied exertions in the civi- 
lisation of the poor natives. 

The day after, we came in sight of Cape Town, from 
what is called Sir Lowry Cole’s Pass, at the top of a 
mountain overlooking Simon’s Bay, and the whole 
valley between it and Table Bay. If this were culti- 
vated like Richmond plain, and not a desert waste as it 
is, the view would be surpassingly fine. You see the two 
bays at either end, and this immense valley of full fifty 
miles in extent, with Cape Town and Simon’s Bay in 
the distance. Nothing can be more magnificent. The 
view of Cape Town was to us travellers almost like 
the sight of the shores of England again. Next day 
we found ourselves comfortably resting from all our 
fatigues and dangers, while the town was in the bustle 
of preparation for the reception of Sir Harry Smith, 
whose arrival was daily expected. Triumphal arches 
and happy faces met one everywhere. Never was man 
more popular, and never did governor better deserve it. 


FORTUNES OF A FARMER’S BOY. 


Francors Ricwarp was born in 1765, in the obscure 
little hamlet of Trelat, commune of D’Epinay, in France. 
He was the son of a poor farmer, who shared the hard- 
ships at that time the common lot of the agriculturist— 
hardships that can scarcely be conceived by those who 
know not what habit, patience, and, still more, Chris- 
tian resignation, can enable men to endure. His early 
years, though passed in poverty, obscurity, and retire- 
ment, were yet full of excitement; his young and ardent 
imagination was for ever devising new projects; and 
even his sports and childish tricks betrayed his specu- 
lative turn of mind. At twelve years old, he gave him- 
self up to the rearing of pigeons, and carried on a little 
trade in them, with success sufficient to encourage and 
stimulate his spirit of enterprise. But his dovecot 
gave umbrage to the lord of the soil, and he was com- 
pelled to sell it to him, receiving for it a sum equal to 
about thirty-five shillings. Richard thought himself a 
rich man, and resolving to have some enjoyment from 
his wealth, he purchased leather shoes, which, amongst 
those who knew only the wooden shoe of the peasant, 
made him be looked upon as almost a gentleman. 
Richard had nothing so much at heart as being no 
longer a burden to his father, whose poverty was indeed 
a grief tohim. After the sale of his dovecot, he com- 
menced speculating in dogs. This new trade gave him 
in a short time the means of procuring decent clothing ; 
so that, by his rustic finery, he threw his schoolfellows 
as far into the shade as he had already done in much 
better things, by his progress in useful knowledge. 


Before he had attained his thirteenth year, he was 
qualified for the appointment of registrar to the cattle- 
market of Villiers le Bocage. 

At seventeen, he mentioned to his father his desire 
to quit the paternal roof for a sphere larger and better 
adapted for realising the objects of his ambition. His 
father made no objection; but when the moment of 
separation came, he found himself obliged to confess 
that, in a time of great distress, he had expended the 
greater part of the savings which Richard had intrusted 
to his care, and that he had now not more than twelve 
franes (ten shillings) to give him. This communication 
did not discourage our enterprising youth. He took a 
most affectionate leave of his father, and assuring him 
that he was only too glad to leave him this little earnest 
of the prosperity which he hoped yet to work out for 
him, set off with his new clothes in his bag and his ten 
shillings in his pocket. He arrived at the chief town 
of Normandy with a light purse, but with as light a 
heart, buoyant with hope, and with a spirit of enterprise 
and determination that defied all difficulties. He deemed 
himself fortunate in at once obtaining the situation of 
clerk to a petty merchant; but unhappily for him, his 
master was a rude, ignorant, and avaricious man, inca- 
pable of appreciating such a mind as that of Richard. 
He made the young Norman his servant rather than 
his clerk. So long as it was only a matter of cleaning 
horses, helping to cook, and waiting at table, the youth 
made no complaint; but at length his master having 
bought a new equipage, in order to make a suitable figure 
in some civic ceremonial, wanted him to act as footman ; 
but shrinking from this public exhibition, he positively 
refused, and quitted the house of the merchant. 

And now his ‘thought by day, his dream by night,’ 
was to get to Paris, where he might attain his darling 
object of acquiring a knowledge of mercantile business. 
But for this money was necessary, and to procure it, 
Richard became a waiter at a small coffeehouse, where 
for one year he steadily laid by everything he received, 
till he found he had in halfpence a sum sufficient for 
his journey. Arrived in the capital, it was not very 
easy for a poor youth, without either friend or relative 
in Paris, to find the means of subsistence. After many 
unsuccessful efforts to get into a merchant’s employ- 
ment, he was obliged to resume the apron in a coffee- 
house kept by one of his countrymen. The perquisites 
there being much more considerable than at Rouen, he 
found himself, at the end of the year, the possessor of 
forty pounds and a few shillings. Nothing could hence- 
forth check his progress: he devoted his little store to 
the purchase of some pieces of English dimity, a ma- 
nufacture then unknown to France, and hawked them 
about till he disposed of all most advantageously. He 
renewed his stock as fast as it was exhausted; and 
when, after a year’s labour, he summed up his accounts, 
he found a balance in his favour of L.1000! 

Richard continued his trade till 1789, when, by a 
fraudulent trick of an agent employed by him, his in- 
dustry was suddenly checked by the loss of his whole 
stock. He was even arrested for an alleged debt of 
sixty pounds. He could easily have paid this sum, and 
recovered his liberty; but his honest and independent 
mind revolted from every species of injustice: he knew 
that he had not incurred the debt, and he preferred re- 
maining in prison to allowing roguery to triumph. 

The revolutionary convulsions that afterwards shook 
society to its very foundations were now beginning in 
France. On the 13th of July the riot broke out, and 
after pillaging the house of the manufacturer Reveillon, 
the mob fell upon La Force, where Richard was con- 
fined, broke it open, and set the prisoners free. Once 
again was Richard in the streets of Paris, with a toilet 
somewhat more neglected than usual, and twelve sous 
in his pocket; but he remembered his father’s twelve 
francs, and thanked God and took courage. The house 
in which he had lodged his money had stopped pay- 
ment during his imprisonment; but he borrowed a few 
crowns, resumed his old trade of hawker, and six 
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months after, his credit was re-established, and his 
trade flourishing. He now thought he might extend 
his operations, and took a large establishment in the 
Rue Frangaise, and in 1792 was rich enough to pur- 
chase a domain near Nemours. But the revolutionary 
storm now broke forth in its full fury; and Richard, 
whose peaceable disposition shrunk from the sanguinary 
struggles that rent his country, soon saw that a consi- 
derable time must elapse before there could be any se- 
curity for trade, or any field for commercial enterprise. 
He accordingly settled his accounts, closed his ware- 
house, and, accompanied by his wife, Marie Alavoine, 
whom he had married in 1790, went to visit his father, 
and happily arrived at the very time that afforded him 
another opportunity of proving he had not forgotten 
the pledge he had given on leaving the home of his 
boyhood, of being yet the means of prosperity to his 
aged parent. The transports of joy at his unexpected 
arrival had not yet subsided, when two bailiffs entered 
the house with a warrant to distrain. The father had 
become security for the toll-collector, and the old pro- 
verb was found true in this case—the surety was obliged 
to pay; and the old man’s goods would have been seized 
but for Richard’s fortunate arrival and interposition. 

When the madness of the people was somewhat 
calmed down, he returned to Paris, and to fresh specu- 
lations. A very short time after his return, he became 
acquainted with a young merchant of the name of 
Lenoir-Dufresne. These two superior minds at once 
understood each other, and a partnership was entered 
into which was to end only with the death of one of 
the parties, so long known and respected as the firm 
of Richard and Lenoir. 

There were many points of resemblance between the 
two partners. Both possessed the same acuteness and 
almost intuitive tact in business, but the perhaps too 
boldly speculative mind of Richard found a happy coun- 
terbalance in the coolness and steadiness of Lenoir. 
Their trade was principally in English manufactures ; 
and so extensive did it become, and so wonderfully did 
it prosper, that, two years after their partnership com- 
menced, they had realised on the L.240 which they had 
invested a net profit of L.4560. 

And now Richard conceived a noble project indeed— 
the introduction into France of the cotton manufacture, 
hitherto monopolised by England; and his persever- 
ance, aided by an apparent accident, happily obtained 
for him the means of accomplishing his purpose. Hav- 
ing ripped some calico, he perceived, to his surprise, on 
weighing a certain quantity of thread, that a piece 
valued at L.3, 6s. 8d. only took 10s. worth of the raw 
material! What a profit for the manufacturer! From 
that instant he hesitated no longer: his purpose was 
fixed and irrevocable. However, not wishing to do 
anything without his partner’s consent, he communi- 
cated his project to Lenoir-Dufresne, who at first tried 
to dissuade him from attempting so bold and novel a 
plan; but seeing that his determination was not to be 
shaken, finally left him at full liberty, though declining 
any interference. Richard’s first step was the purchase 
of one hundredweight of cotton, and to get some looms 
made after the rough plans given him by a poor English 
mechanic. They were set up in a shop in the Rue de 
Bellefonds. The first essay was crowned with complete 
success in every point but the stamping of the calicoes ; 
and as the printing of them was indispensable to their 
being saleable, Richard employed three months in en- 
deavours to discover the secret of this process; but his 
efforts were vain; till at length his partner, whose pre- 
judices had been removed, and who began to take an 
interest in the manufacture, gave him a clue to the 
discovery. 

The manufacture now became so sought after, as to 
make the want of machinery sensibly felt. Richard 
was anxiously devising some mode of procuring a model 
of the English machine now so well known under the 
name of spinning-jenny, when he was again fortunate 


enough to meet with an Englishman, who, in less than 


three months, constructed twenty-two of these frames ; 
and as their former premises were now too narrow for 
this addition, the two partners took from the govern- 
ment a spacious mansion in the Rue de Thougny ; and 
the house, once the abode of luxury and wealth, was 
suddenly metamorphosed into the workshop of the poor 
but industrious artisans. The number employed now 
became so great, that they were soon obliged to add to 
their concerns a large convent in the neighbourhood. 
A few days after, Napoleon came to visit their estab- 
lishment ; and he was so struck with the completeness 
of the novel machinery, with the clearness of Richard’s 
judgment, the elevation of his views, and the boldness 
with which he laboured for the commercial freedom of 
France, that he offered any encouragement he yet 
needed; and on finding that their establishment was 
not even yet large enough, he gave a grant of another 
convent at the opposite side of the street. 

The manufactory of Richard and Lenoir now assumed 
an almost colossal importance, realising a monthly pro- 
fit of L.1600. The indefatigable Richard set up succes- 
sively three hundred spinning-jennies in different vil- 
lages of Picardy, forty at Alencon, and one hundred in 
the Abbey of St Martin. Nor was his native province 
forgotten, for he opened a manufactory there which gave 
bread to six hundred workmen. Neither did his en- 
lightened benevolence stop here. Incessant were his 
efforts to raise those in his employment in the social 
scale, by placing educational pa at ean within their 
reach. In an asylum which he founded for the orphan 
children of both sexes of those workmen who died in 
his employment, he not only endeavoured to inspire 
them with a spirit of industry, but had them taught 
reading, writing, arithmetic, and music; carefully pro- 
viding also religious instruction. He waged open war 
with the spirit-shop; and in order that his workmen 
might not go to the public-house for recreation, he 
opened for their use a reading-room and a music-room. 

For more than ten years,. Richard and Lenoir seemed 
to mount from step to step te the pinnacle of human 
prosperity. But in 1806, a sad and unexpected event 
broke up a partnership which might have served as a 
model ; so perfect was the agreement, yet so remark- 
able the combination of opposite qualities of mind to 
the most beneficial results. Lenoir died suddenly, and 
Richard found himself alone at the head of the estab- 
lishment; and having no one now to restrain him, 
he gave full scope to his gigantic views. He set 
up two more factories at Caen and Laigle, which 
made the number under his superintendence amount to 
six, all in admirable order, and provided with every 
essential for working. But one object of his ambition 
still remained to be attained: he wished France to be 
no longer obliged to import the raw material from 
countries that did not acknowledge her sway. In 
Napoleon’s career of conquest, Italy had now become, 
as it were, but an appendage of his vast empire; and 
it was to the generous soil of Naples that Richard 

urposed confiding his cotton plantation. Seeds were 
often found in the bales of cotton coming from Ame- 
rica, and these he had now carefully collected, and 
when he had got a sufficient quantity, he conveyed 
them to Castel a Mare, where they succeeded so en- 
tirely, that one year after, he brought into France, as 
the produce of his first crop, twenty thousandweight of 
raw cotton. 

Up to this point Richard could only be regarded as 
the most encouraging example of the union of persever- 
ing industry with bold and enterprising genius. It is 
to be regretted that he must serve also as warning 
against speculations that now took the character of 
rashness. The union between Holland and France 
threw an immense quantity of cotton goods into the 
market, and Richard could no longer find sale for what 
he had on hands; and with six factories perpetually 
at work, the quantity manufactured was very great. 
This was the origin of his first difficulties. Vainly 
did his friends urge him to close some of his establish- 
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ments for a short time; vainly did his confidential 
clerk intreat him to strike a balance, and retire from 
trade :—‘ You have done enough for France, and nobly 
maintained your reputation; think now of your inte- 
rests, and of taking the rest you have so well earned.’ 
Richard was deaf to every argument, and continued 
manufacturing in ruinous quantities. 

His involvements increased to an overwhelming de- 
gree, and he was obliged to have recourse to the Empe- 
ror, to whom he frankly stated his situation. Napoleon, 
who had ever respected him, and had but very lately con- 
ferred upon him the cross of the Legion of Honour, did 
not keep him long in suspense; and a loan of fifteen 
hundred thousand francs enabled him to meet the im- 
mediate demands upon him. But the great cause of 
the evil still remained, and Richard at length thought 
of adopting the manufacture of wool instead of that of 
cotton. This new undertaking succeeded at first, and 
was attended with considerable profits; but soon fresh 
disaster occurred ; and when the year 1813 arrived, so 
pregnant with reverse of fortune to the Emperor, ruin 
was impending over the enterprising manufacturer. 

But personal anxieties were not suffered to make him 
indifferent to the fate of his fellow-citizens. When in the 
defence of Paris against the enemy’s troops a number 
of men had been wounded and conveyed to hospital, 
Richard, in visiting them, saw that they were lying on 
the bare ground. He immediately supplied, at his own 
expense, eight hundred straw-beds, and employed the 
boiler of his bleach- house at Bon Secours to make 
broth, daily carried to them by his servants and clerks, 
who attended on them in the hospitals. We need scarcely 
say that this heavy expense was incurred without either 
expectation or desire of indemnification. 

And now the troops of the allied sovereigns took pos- 
session of Paris, entering it on the 3lst of March. 
Richard, though greatly attached to Bonaparte, from 
his kindness to himself personally, and therefore deeply 
grieved at his fallen fortunes, yet saw clearly that the 
fate of thousands of his dependents was involved in 
protection being extended to his manufactories by the 
restored Bourbons, and therefore he did not refuse to 
head the legion he commanded, when it was ordered 
out to receive the Count d’Artois at the barriers. But 
any hopes he might have entertained of their patronage 
were fallacious. ‘The exhausted state of the public 
finances at the restoration, besides many other reasons, 
compelled the Bourbons to yield to the demand of Eng- 
land, that the duty upon cotton should be altogether 
taken off. The bill to that effect, which was passed 
without any clause of indemnity to the present holders 
of stock, found Richard with a fortune of eight millions, 
and rendered him poorer than when he first left his 
native village. 

Even in this extremity, Richard, supported by his 
perseverance and fortitude, did not despair. He re- 
solved to hold on, though now less to maintain his com- 
mercial reputation, than not to plunge into utter desti- 
tution the twenty thousand workmen in his employment. 
But he had svon exhausted all his own resources, and he 
was obliged to have recourse to loans, for which so high 
an interest was exacted, that in a little time his ruin 
was complete. He at length retreated from his struggle 
with adverse circumstances, almost pennyless, yet re- 
spected and esteemed by his fellow-citizens. But the 
change from almost incessant activity, to a life which 
seemed to him now without an object, was too sudden 
and too great. He had now to struggle with all the 
privations of poverty ; and the bent and furrowed brow, 
once so clear, so open—the pale, melancholy features, 
once so animated—proved how utterly this blow had 
prostrated all the energy of his character. It was not 
till October 1839, nearly twenty years after the ruin of 
his fortunes, that death put a period to his mental 
suffering. His remains were followed to the grave by 
a numerous assemblage of those very workmen to whom 
he had been not merely a patron, but a father; and 
many were their tears of heartfelt sorrow. 


LIFE’S JOURNEY. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 


Ir were a happy thing to dwell 
On expectations merely, 

Without one fear to quench or quell 
Desires we nurse so dearly ; 

And looking aye on pleasant things, 
And seeing still beyond them 

Skies brighter far than even these are, 
With bright waves to respond them, 


But, well-a-day! ’tis only youth 
That waiteth thus, undreading . 
The shock of time, the death of truth 
Beneath the false world’s treading ; 
For there is that within the mind 
Which warns us not too boldly 
To look before, nor yet behind, 
Where cold ghosts gibber coldly. 


The eye, which for an instant takes 
Rose-visions from the future, 

Beholding there all that is fair, 
Finds Reason soon to tutor 

And teach it all, that glows so bright 
Is born of the ideal, 

While o’er the prospect gloomy night 
Brings darkness dense and real. 


We cannot tread the smallest space 
Without Hope's help to cheer us ; 

But we should look Toil in the face, 
Nor faint to find it near us; 

Nor in our need too largely draw 
From Expectation’s fountain : 

Alas for him who fails in limb 
When half way up the mountain! 


Hope not too much—nor yet despair 
By backward looks, that weaken 
Those energies which make us bear 
The burdens we have taken: 
The memory of the past should be 
A thing to nerve, not scare us— 
Our hopes no flimsy phantasy, 
But staff to onward bear us! 


Time, as it flies, upon its wings 
Takes joys as well as sorrows: 
The rose that dies, in dying flings 
Faint perfumes for to-morrows ; 
But though the fragrance of the past 
May rise like incense o’er us, 
Let’s hail it as a welcome cast 
By flower-beds on before us! 


Then do thy task—thy journey go— 
Nor waste thy time lamenting 
Fer misspent hours, whose memories show 
But grounds for sad repenting : 
Welcome the waves that come to take 
Our steps from deserts lonely ! 
The surge which bears away the past, 
Brings back its memory only ! 
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